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ETUDES SUR JEAN RENART 
II. SUR LA DATE DU LAI DE L’OMBRE 


UAND M. Joseph Bédier publia en 1890 sa premiére édition du 
Q Lai de Vombre,' il croyait que le poéme de Jean Renart avait 
été composé peu aprés 1240. Il se basait d’abord sur certaines 
considérations linguistiques: “le style, les rimes, la confusion surtout 
de s et de z ne permettent pas de faire remonter notre texte au dela 
des premiéres années du XIII® siécle”’ ;? et aussi sur le passage suivant. 
Le héros du poéme, dont nous ignorons le nom, passe devant un chaé- 
teau. Il se tourne vers ses deux compagnons et leur dit: 


227 Veez com cil chastiaus siet bien! 


et, ayant ainsi fait l’éloge du chateau, il se tait, affectant de n’en pas 
mentionner le plus bel ornement, qui est naturellement la chAtelaine. 
Ce n’est point par mépris, ni par indifférence, car la dame qu’il traite 
ainsi a la légére est celle dont il réve de faire son amie; mais il veut en- 
tendre son éloge de la bouche méme de ses deux compagnons. Ceux-ci 
tombent d’ailleurs dans le piége; ils célébrent 4 l’envi la beauté et la 
courtoisie de la chatelaine, et ils rabrouent vertement le chevalier pour 
ce qu’ils croient étre une marque de dédain: 

240 ... quar se ele 

Savoit com vous avez mespris, 


Il vous vendroit miex estre pris 
Aus Turs et menez en Chaaire! 


1 Le Lai de l'ombre, 6d. Joseph Bédier (Fribourg, 1890). 
2 Ibid., introd., p. 9. 
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M. Bédier avait vu dans les deux derniers vers une allusion 4 la dé- 
sastreuse croisade de 1239, qui s’était terminée sur le champ de bataille 
de Gaza, ot beaucoup de chefs francs avaient été tués ou faits prison- 
niers par les Musulmans d’Egypte (13 novembre 1239). Ce désastre 
avait eu une grande répercussion dans toute l’Europe occidentale. 
“C’est A cette époque od le peuple de France priait pour les prison- 
niers du Caire, que notre lai a di étre composé, ou quelques années 
plus tard.’’ 

L’édition de 1890, la premiére édition critique du Laz de l’ombre, 
avait été l’objet de plusieurs comptes-rendus. Les auteurs de ces 
études critiques avaient accepté la date proposée par M. Bédier. W. 
Foerster, tout en rejetant les arguments tirés du langage de |’auteur, 
avait cependant admis que le poéme semblait bien avoir été rédigé 
vers le milieu du XIII® siécle.* Gaston Paris avait émis la méme opi- 
nion.® 

Mais les critiques, et M. Bédier lui-méme, devaient bientét changer 
d’avis. En 1893 avait paru l|’édition de Guillaume de Déle,® et l'année 
d’aprés, celle de l’Escoufle.? Les critiques avaient relevé de nom- 
breuses analogies de style, de langage, et de versification, entre le Lai 
de Vombre, Guillaume de Déle, et  Escoufle, et ces concordances sem- 
blaient indiquer que les trois poémes étaient du méme auteur. M. 
Bédier devait démontrer plus tard que Jean Renart, qui ne se nomme 
spécifiquement que dans le Lai de l’ombre, avait aussi donné son nom, 
bien que d’une facgon déguisée, dans Guillaume de Déle et dans |’Es- 
coufle.8 Or, Paul Meyer croyait que |’Escoufle avait été écrit entre 
1195 et 1202, et Servois avait daté Guillaume de Déle de 1201 au plus 
tard; par conséquent |’ensemble de la production renardienne se trou- 
vait fixé vers 1200. De plus, il y a dans le Lai de l’ombre, un passage 
qui contient, parait-il, une allusion 4 |’ Escoufle: 

22 Par Guillaume qui depieca 
L’escoufle et art un a un membre, 
Si com li contes nous remembre. ... 

3 Ibid., p. 11. 

‘ Literaturblatt far germanische und romanische Philologie, XI (1890), 146-50. 

5 Romania, XIX (1890), 609-15. 

* Ed. Servois, ‘‘Société des anciens textes francais’’ (Paris, 1893). 

7 Ed. P. Meyer, ‘‘Société des anciens textes francais’’ (Paris, 1894). 


8 Le Lai de l’'ombre, 6d. Joseph Bédier, ‘‘Société des anciens textes francais’’ (Paris, 
1913). Voir introd., pp. vii—xxii. 
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“Sarement cette citation de |’Escoufle a été amenée de loin. On serait 
presque tenté de croire que Jean Renart s’est cité lui-méme. ...”’* On 
en a conclu que le Lai de l’ombre devait étre postérieur 4 |’Escoufle de 
quelques années, et devait probablement avoir été composé avant 
1210. Quant 4 l’allusion aux prisonniers du Caire, on l’a tout simple- 
ment oubliée. 

I] s’agit pourtant d’un fait historique, dont la mention ne se trouve 
pas seulement dans le Lai de l’ombre, mais aussi dans le roman de 
Galeran (vss. 6383-84), autre roman attribué 4 Jean Renart. C’est au 
cours de la cinquiéme Croisade, de 1219 4 1221, que pour la premiére 
fois, des chevaliers frances ont été prisonniers en Egypte. La méme 
chose est arrivée plus tard, en 1239 et en 1250. Nous ne voyons done 
pas comment il soit possible de dater le Lai de l’ombre d’avant 1219. 

Ch.-V. Langlois, qui avait vu la difficulté, a pourtant cru que le 
passage qui mentionne les prisonniers francais du Caire pouvait faire 
allusion 4 des événements antérieurs. 

Etre fait prisonnier et conduit au Caire par les Sarrasins est une chose qui 
arrivait souvent 4 cette époque. Ce malheur est arrivé 4 l’élu de Beauvais, 
Miles, et 4 ses fréres, les seigneurs de Nanteuil, en 1218. Il est arrivé aussi, 
plus tard, 4 Saint Louis. Mais c’était déja arrivé avant la fin du XII° siécle: 
notamment, en 1190, 4 Philippe de Dreux, prélat guerrier comme Miles de 
Nanteuil, et son prédécesseur sur le siége de Beauvais, que Jean Renart con- 
naissait sans doute.’° 
Cet argument est sans valeur, car, s’il est vrai que la captivité de 
Philippe de Dreux est mentionnée dans |’Art de vérifier les dates''—et 
c’est de 14 sans doute que Langlois a tiré son information—nous n’en 
trouvons trace dans aucune chronique de |’époque. Philippe de Beau- 
vais est allé deux fois en Palestine: la premiére fois en 1179, avec 
Henri, comte de Champagne, et Pierre de Courtenay; la deuxiéme 
fois en 1190, avec Philippe Auguste. Au cours de cette année 1190, il 
a joué un réle trés important en Palestine. C’est lui qui a annulé le 
mariage d’Isabelle, reine de Jérusalem, avec Humphroi de Toron, son 


®§ Paul Meyer, L’ Escoufle, introd. pp. xl—xli et vss. 6856 ff. du texte. 

1 La Vie en France au Moyen Age (Paris, 1926), I, 342. 

u XI, 462: “... Et, ayant été pris 4 la seconde fois, il fut conduit prisonnier 4 Bag- 
GG. an” 

12 Willelmi Tyrensis Archiepiscopi historia, ‘‘Historiens occidentaux des croisades,”’ 
I, 1058. 
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premier mari, et c’est lui qui l’a remariée 4 Conrad de Montferrat." 
Aprés le départ de Philippe Auguste, Philippe de Beauvais a partagé 
avec le duc de Bourgogne le commandement du contingent frangais. 
Nous n’avons aucune preuve qu’il soit jamais tombé aux mains des 









Musulmans. 
Un autre argument en faveur d’une date postérieure est tiré de la 


présence du mot ‘“‘Chaaire’’ lui-méme dans notre poéme. On sait qu’au 
moyen Age, les Croisés désignaient sous ce nom, non pas la ville méme, 
qu’ils appelaient ‘“Babiloine,”’ mais la citadelle. L’existence de cette 
citadelle n’a été connue des Chrétiens qu’aprés l’avénement de Saladin. 
Le premier auteur latin qui la mentionne est Guillaume de Tyr; il a 
pris les renseignements qu’il nous en donne “en un livre qui fu fez des 
princes d’Orient.’’* Par contre, l’existence du Caire semble avoir été 
ignorée des historiens de la troisitéme Croisade: ni Ambroise, ni Ri- 
chard de la Trinité de Londres, ni l’auteur du De expugnatione terrae 
sanctae n’en font mention. Vers 1201, il est de nouveau question du 
Caire, dans un rapport adressé 4 Innocent III par le patriarche de 
Jérusalem, 4 l’époque ov l’on songeait a diriger la croisade sur l’Egypte. 
Les renseignements que donne le patriarche sont d’ailleurs confus et 
prouvent qu’il n’en parlait que par oui-dire.® Le Caire est aussi men- 
tionné dans une poésie de Rambaud de Vaqueiras, écrite 4 Constanti- 
nople vers juillet 1204,'* et aussi, plus tard, par Ernoul, dans sa chro- 
nique.” Tous les auteurs que nous venons de mentionner vivaient en 
Orient au moment oi ils écrivaient, et étaient bien placés pour savoir; 
mais nous n’avons aucune preuve que Jean Renart ait jamais mis les 
pieds en Orient. C’est en 1220-1221 que Le Caire se trouve mentionné 
pour la premiére fois dans les chroniques d’occident, lorsque les 
Croisés, ayant pris Damiette, marchaient sur Le Caire.’® Donec, im- 
‘possible de remonter plus haut que la cinquiéme Croisade. 


13 Pour les événements de 1190, voir Ambroise, Estoire de la guerre sainte et la Chronique 
d’Ernoul et de Bernard le Trésorier. 

“ Ed. ‘‘Historiens occidentaux des croisades,"’ I, 907. 

1% Hopf, Chroniques gréco-romanes (Berlin, 1873), pp. 29-34. Le texte latin se trouve 
chez Richard de San Germano, Jacques de Vitry, et Vincent de Beauvais. Le texte francais 
se trouve aussi dans la Continuation de Guillaume de Tyr (manuscrit de Rothelin). 

18 Poesie Provenzali storiche relative all’Italia, 6d. Vincenzo de Bartholomaeis (Roma, 
1931), LX XI, Part I, 113. 

17 Chronique d’Ernoul et de Bernard le Trésorier, 6d. Mas Latrie (Paris, 1871), pp. 19 ff. 

18 Voir, par exemple, Radulphi de Coggeshal Chronicon Anglicanum, 6d. Joseph Steven- 
son (London, 1875), p. 189. 
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On pourrait objecter que Jean Renart mentionne le nom de Saladin 
4 propos des prisonniers du Caire: 
250 Je voudroie estre en la prison 
Salahadin .v. anz ou .vi. ... 
Mais M. Bédier a démontré qu’il ne fallait attacher aucune importance 
a cette mention, amenée uniquement par la popularité du sultan 
d’Egypte, laquelle devait durer bien longtemps aprés sa mort. 


Nous avons dit qu’a trois époques différentes des chevaliers francs 
avaient été faits prisonniers en Egypte: en 1219, en 1239, et en 1250. 
Il nous reste 4 déterminer laquelle de ces trois dates est celle visée par 
notre poéme. 

Je ne crois pas que nous ayons 4 nous occuper de la derniére, car, 
en 1250, seul le menu peuple fut conduit au Caire, les chevaliers étant 
gardés prisonniers dans un camp prés de Mansourah, et dirigés en- 
suite sur Damiette.”° Notre auteur vivait dans un milieu aristocra- 
tique: dans Guillaume de Déle et dans |’Escoufle, il ne cache pas son 
mépris pour les vilains et pour la servaille. Par conséquent, les souf- 
frances endurées par les prisonniers du Caire en 1250 ne pouvaient 
l’intéresser. 

On sait que M. Bédier avait d’abord assigné au Lai de l’ombre une 
date de peu postérieure 4 1239, car il y avait vu une allusion au désas- 
tre de Gaza (13 novembre 1239), qui avait mis fin 4 la croisade de 
Thibaut de Navarre: “En cele bataille fu morz ou priz, l’en ne set mie 
le quel, li quenz de Bar; li quenz de Monfort i fu pris; et Phelippes de 
Nantueil et Gilles de Arsies, li Bouteillierz de Senlis, ... et assez d’au- 
trez que je ne sai mie nommer, qui furent lié et mené en prison en 
Egypte en Damiete, et au Kahaire, et en Babiloinne, et en mainz au- 
trez leuz par le pais.’ 

Parmi les prisonniers du Caire en 1239, il s’en trouvait plusieurs qui 
étaient originaires de |’Oise, patrie de notre auteur; et je crois avoir 
démontré dans un article précédent que |’un d’eux, Philippe de Nan- 
teuil, était un des protecteurs de Jean Renart.” Philippe lui-méme 

1 Le Lai de l’ombre (éd. 1890), introd., p. 9. 

2% Joinville, Histoire de Saint Louis, 6d. Natalis de Wailly, p. 126. 


21 Continuation de Guillaume de Tyr, ‘‘Hist. occ.,’’ II, 546. 
2 Voir Modern Philology, XXX (1933), 260-61. 
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était poéte et avait composé une chanson pendant son séjour au Caire, 
ov il se lamentait sur sa captivité.** I] semblerait done 4 premiére vue 
que l’allusion aux prisonniers du Caire dans le Lai de l’ombre ait été 
suggérée par les malheurs de Philippe de Nanteuil. Cependant, on va 
voir que les arguments en faveur d’une date voisine de la cinquiéme 
Croisade sont encore plus convaincants. 

En 1219, les Croisés assiégeaient Damiette depuis prés d’un an, 
quand une armée envoyée par le sultan s’avanga au secours des as- 
siégés. Dans le camp des Chrétiens, les petites gens, impatientés 
de la longueur du siége, poussaient le roi Jean de Brienne 4 ordonner 
l’attaque de l’armée égyptienne. Celui-ci finit par céder; mais, dans 
la bataille du 29 aodit 1219, le menu peuple lacha pied, et les chevaliers 
subirent des pertes énormes en couvrant la retraite. ‘En aquel loc re- 
ceup la Crestiandatz tan gran dampnatge com yeu vos diray: de 
cavalhers de segle, entre mortz e pres, .ccl. en que n’avia .xvij. senhors 
de baneyre. ... Le electz de Beuvays fo pres e mosenher Natos sos 
frayres. ...’’4 ‘La fu pris li esleuz de Biauvais, et mes sires Andrieus de 
Nanteuil ses freres, et mes sires Jehans d’Arcies ... et mout d’autre 
preudomme, qui furent menei au Cahaire en un chastel qui siet defors 
Babiloine, qui est le soudan; et 14 les mist on en dure prison et en 
vilaine.”’* 

Deux des prisonniers, André de Nanteuil et Jean d’Arcis, furent 
plus tard chargés par le sultan de porter au roi Jean des offres de paix 
trés avantageuses pour les Croisés, mais qui furent rejetées au grand 
désespoir des captifs: “‘et s’en ralerent li mesage tuit plorant, et re- 
noncierent ce qu’il avoient oi dou roi et dou legat et des barons aus 
prisons qui trop en demenerent grand duel. ... Ici vous lairons esteir 
des prisons qui sont 4 grant viltei et 4 grant mesaise en prison au 
Cahaire, qui menoient leur duel entr’eus, ne n’avoient esperance qu’ il 
fussent jamais delivrei. ...’’* 

Les Chrétiens réussirent 4 s’emparer de Damiette en 1220. Mais 
l’année suivante, lorsqu’ils avangaient sur le Caire, l’expédition tourna 
au désastre. L’armée franque fut anéantie, et, pour en sauver les dé- 


23 Continuation de Guillaume de Tyr, “‘Hist. occ.,"” II, 546; Joseph Bédier, Les Chansons 
de croisade, pp. 217-25. 

% Quinti belli sacri scriptores, ‘‘Société de l'Orient latin’’ (Genéve, 1879), p. 190. 

% Récits d'un ménestrel de Reims, 6d. Natalis de Wailly (Paris, 1876), p. 82. 


** Ibid., pp. 88-89. 
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bris, le roi Jean dut rendre Damiette au sultan, qui libéra aussi les 
prisonniers de 1219. 

Parmi ces derniers se trouvait Miles de Nanteuil, élu de Beauvais et 
frére d’André de Nanteuil. Or c’est 4 Miles de Nanteuil que Jean Re- 
nart a dédié Guillaume de Déle. Est-ce 4 lui que songeait le poéte 
quand il faisait allusion aux prisonniers du Caire? Le passage suivant 
semble le prouver: 

38 Et por ce |’ai je si empris 

Que je vueil mon sens emploier 

A bien dire et a souploier 

A la hautece de I ’eslit. 
Dés 1891, Tobler avait suggéré que le mot eslit pouvait désigner un 
protecteur ecclésiastique du poéte: ‘“‘Darf man nicht daran denken 
dass eslit, oder esleii, der Titel der Bisch6dfe ist? .... Mir ist wahr- 
scheinlich, dass der Dichter von einem bischéflichen Génner redet, 
dessen Hoheit er mit seinem Werke huldigend naht 27 Le mot 
esleu désigne en effet trés fréquemment l’évéque élu d’une ville. La 
difficulté est que nous sommes en présence de trois mots: ‘“‘souploier,’’ 
“hautece,” et “eslit,”’ qui ont chacun deux sens différents. L’expres- 
sion “souploier a la hautece de l’eslit’’ peut étre traduite par “adap- 
ter 4 la grandeur du sujet choisi,”’ ou par “rendre hommage a la haute 
dignité de l’Elu.” M. Lucien Foulet, qui a émis depuis la méme opi- 
nion que Tobler,”? a cité un passage de Guillaume de Déle, od le mot 
“hautece”’ a le sens de ‘haut rang’ ou de ‘dignité’: 

Mes aprés l’eve fist on ciaus 

Asseoir les l’empereriz 

Que hautece i ot esliz: 

Ce furent duz et arcevesques 

Et autres barons et euvesques.” 
Miles de Nanteuil, élu évéque de Beauvais en décembre 1217, partit 
pour la croisade avant d’avoir pris possession de son siége, fut prison- 
nier au Caire de 1219 4 1221, et revint en France en 1222, aprés avoir 
été sacré évéque par le pape 4 son passage 4 Rome. Le Lai de l’ombre 
aurait done été rédigé aprés la capture de Miles, mais avant sa con- 
sécration, c’est 4 dire entre 1219 et 1222. 

? Archiv fur das Studium der neueren Sprachen und Literaturen, LXKXXV( 1890), 355. 
® Romania, LI (1925), 103. Voir aussi Raphael Levy dans Romania, LVIII (1932), 439. 


* Ed. Servois, vss. 5378-82. 
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Pour rendre son interprétation plus vraisemblable, Tobler a proposé 
de modifier les vers 43 et 44. Au lieu de 
42 Mout par me torne a grant delit 
Quant ma volentez est eslite 


A fere ce qui me delite, 
Une aventure a metre en rime. 


il a proposé de lire: 
Mout par me torne a grant delit 
Quant sa volentez m’a eslit 
A faire ce qui li delit, 
D’une aventure metre en rime. 


“Sa volentez” se rapporterait évidemment 4 “l’eslit’”” du vers 41. Ce 
serait le protecteur qui aurait demandé 4 |’auteur de composer le 


poéme. Done, aucun doute sur le sens du mot ‘‘eslit.” 
Cette reconstitution repose sur deux manuscrits, B et D, dont voici 


le texte: 
B Molt par me torne a grant delit 
Quant sa volanté m’a eslite 
A fere ce qui me delite, 
Une aventure a metre en rime. 
D Molt me torne a grant delit 


Quant sa volenté m’a eslit 

A faire ce qui m’enbelit 

D’une aventure metre en rime. 
Pour les vers 43-44, le manuscrit D donne la rime proposée par Tobler. 
Dans B, le féminin “eslite’’ est évidemment une erreur; c’est sans 
doute ce qui a suggéré 4 Tobler de remplacer “‘delite’”’ au vers suivant 
par le subjonctif ‘“delit.’”” Dans D, au vers 44, “m’enbelit” n’a pas 
grand sens; il doit y avoir 14 une erreur du scribe qui aura mal lu “me 
delit.”” Enfin ‘‘sa volentez’’ ne se trouve pas seulement dans B et D, 
mais aussi dans un troisiéme manuscrit, G. “Li’’ proposé par Tobler 
au lieu de “‘me”’ au vers 44 ne se trouve, il est vrai, dans aucun des 
manuscrits, mais n’est nullement nécessaire 4 la clarté du texte; au 
contraire, il est probable que le poéte a voulu dire que c’était un 
plaisir pour lui de remplir la tache que lui avait assignée son protec- 


teur. 
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L’interprétation de Tobler, formulée 4 une époque ov !’on ignorait 
que Jean Renart avait été le protégé de Miles de Nanteuil, a le mérite 
de donner au mot “eslit” un sens précis. On vient de voir que cette 
explication repose sur une étude trés serrée du texte. On pourgait ce- 
pendant opposer deux objections. 

La premiére, que Tobler lui-méme considérait comme trés sérieuse, 
est que le mot “eslit’”’ ou “esleu’’ voulant dire ‘“‘évéque élu”’ doit étre 
suivi selon l’usage du nom de la ville épiscopale, ce qui n’est pas le cas 
au vers 41 du Lai de l’ombre. Il y a cependant des exceptions. On 
trouve en effet, dans les Récits d’un ménestrel de Reims,™ trois passages 
ot il s’agit précisément de Miles de Nanteuil, et od le mot “‘esleu”’ est 
employé seul. Dans le premier passage (p. 79), il est vrai, un seul des 
manuscrits, A, celui adopté par |’éditeur, ne donne pas le nom du siége 
épiscopal, tandis que les cinq autres manuscrits ajoutent “de Biau- 
vais”; mais 4 la page 80 un seul manuscrit, F, ajoute “de Biauvais,” et 
dans le troisiéme passage (p. 93) tous les manuscrits donnent “esleuz”’ 
seul, excepté E qui l’omet entiérement. 

La seconde objection est que le changement de rime proposé par 
Tobler aux vers 43-44, donne 4 vers qui riment ensemble. M. Lucien 
Foulet a démontré que c’est 14 un procédé habituel 4 Jean Renart: “Tl 
y a sept de ces suites de 4 rimes dans |’Escoufle, une dizaine dans Guil- 
laume de Déle, une dans le Lai de l’ombre; il s’en trouve seulement 
une dans Galeran.’’*! Cette objection tombe comme la précédente, et 
l’interprétation de Tobler conserve toute sa valeur. 

Le Lai de l’ombre a done été trés probablement rédigé aprés la 
capture de Miles de Nanteuil par les Sarrasins (29 aofit 1219), mais 
avant sa consécration par le pape 4 Rome (hiver 1221-22); et c’est 
sans doute la premiére en date des ceuvres attribuées 4 Jean Renart. 

Louis-ANDRE VIGNERAS 

Dre Pauw UNIVERSITY 


%” Ed. Natalis de Wailly (Paris, 1876), pp. 79, 80, 93. 
31 Ed. Lucien Foulet (Paris, 1925), introd., p. xxvi. 








CHAUCER’S “MARCIA CATOUN” 


TUDENTS of Chaucer have long been puzzled by lines 252-53 
in the Prologue to The Legend of Good Women, where the name 
of “Marcia Catoun” is linked with that of Penelope: 


Penalopee, and Marcia Catoun, 
Mak of your wyfhod no comparisoun. 


Who, scholars have asked, was ‘‘Marcia Catoun’”’? Why did Chaucer 
regard her as an ideal wife? Why did he employ the combination 
“Marcia Catoun,” as if ““Catoun’”’ were a surname or a patronymic? 

To the first question two answers have been given: (1) that the 
Marcia here intended is the daughter of Cato of Utica; (2) that Chau- 
cer had in mind Marcia, Cato’s second wife. In his separate edition of 
the Legend, Skeat defined ‘‘“Marcia Catoun”’ as the wife of Cato, but 
later in his glossary to the complete works he identified her with Cato’s 
daughter. All subsequent English and American editions,' I believe, 
including the 1928 revision of the Globe Chaucer, have followed the 
latter interpretation; yet apparently it is based on nothing more than 
Lounsbury’s categorical statement? that Chaucer had Cato’s daughter 
in mind, and that his authority for introducing her into the poem was 
Jerome’s treatise against Jovinian, in which Marcia, daughter of 
Cato, is represented as declining to marry a second time.’ 

Some years ago Professor Tatlock suggested‘ that Chaucer did not 
refer to Cato’s daughter, but to his-wife, and that he derived his in- 
formation from Dante, who accords Marcia, Cato’s wife, a place in 
Limbo with revered matrons of antiquity like Lucretia, Cornelia, and 


1 Koch's edition of the minor poems glosses ‘‘Marcia Catoun”’ as ‘‘Gattin Catos.”’ 
The Modern Reader's Chaucer evades the issue by rendering the first verse of the couplet, 
‘Marcia, the Roman Cato’s paragon.”’ 

2 Studies in Chaucer, II, 294. 

3 Hieronymus adversus Jovinianum, I, 46: ‘‘Marcia Catonis filia minor, cum quaere- 
retur ab ea, cur post amissum maritum denuo non nuberet, respondit, non se invenire 
virum, qui se magis vellet, quam sua.”’ 

Attention should be called to a footnote in Migne’s edition (Patrologia Latina, XXIII, 
ols. 275-76): ‘‘Victorio autem pro Marcia legendum videretur Porcia; nam Marcia.... 
non filia sed uxor Catonis fuit."’ 

«Chaucer and Dante,’ Modern Philology, I11 (1906), 368-70. 
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Lavinia,® and who has Vergil appeal to Cato in the name of his 
chaste and constant wife.* In the same discussion Tatlock raised the 
question why Chaucer uses ‘“Catoun”’ as if it were a surname or a 
patronymic. 

Professor Kittredge’? agreed with Tatlock’s suppositions, but ad- 
ded that Dante does not afford the expression “Marcia Catoun,” 
whereas Geoffrey de Vinsauf has this very combination in his Poetria 
nova, verse 1775: ‘Dalida Samsonis, vel Marcia pone Catonis.”’ From 
the association of ““Marcia Catonis’” with ‘‘Dalida Samsonis,” Kit- 
tredge concludes that Geoffrey means “‘Marcia, Cato’s wife.”’ “It re- 
mains to determine,” he adds, “‘where Chaucer read any account of 
Marcia’s devotion. Was it perhaps in Lucan’s Pharsalia ii. 236 ff.— 
a very famous passage? Note, at all events, the following lines: 

Da foedera prisci 
Inlibata tori, da tantum nomen inane 
Conubii, liceat tumulo scripsisse Catonis 
Marcia.”’ 


In view of these discussions I should like to call attention to another 
passage from Geoffrey de Vinsauf, which explains whom he meant by 
“Marcia Catonis,” and which may throw light upon Chaucer’s use 
of the same combination of names. I shall also cite a description by 
Matthieu de Vendéme—found during my investigation of the sources 
for Chaucer’s theory of poetry—which indicates that during the 
Middle Ages Cato’s wife Marcia was proverbial for virtue. 

In the name “Marcia Catoun’”’ Chaucer may have been adapting 
to English one variety of determinatio, the device of joining one word 
to another with the force of a complement. On the species of deter- 
minatio here in question Geoffrey de Vinsauf says, in his Documentum 
de arte versificandi: 

A proper noun may be limited in three ways: by [a noun in] an oblique 
case, or an adjective, or a verb. When limited by an oblique case, it is modi- 
fied either by a genitive or by an ablative; . . . . by a genitive, as in the fol- 








5 Inferno, IV, 128. * Purgatorio, I, 78-81. 


7 “‘Chauceriana,"’ Modern Philology, VII (1910), 482-83. Tatlock, op. cit., pp. 369-70, 
n. 2, also mentions the passage from the Pharsalia cited here by Kittredge, and adds: 
‘‘But there is little evidence that Chaucer knew that work.” 
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lowing: ‘‘Marcia Catonis,’’ that is, ‘“‘uxor Catonis.”’ In that event a proper 
noun is added with the force of a title. Whence Lucan: 

Liceat tumulo scripsisse ‘‘Catonis 

Marcia.’’8 

In quoting the very passage from the Pharsalia which Professor 
Kittredge suggested as a possibie source for Chaucer’s conception of 
Marcia as an ideal wife, Geoffrey gives his own authority for the pecu- 
liar combination ‘‘Marcia Catonis,” and Chaucer probably borrowed 
it from him. If so, Chaucer may have added ‘“‘Catoun” to “‘Marcia”’ 
“with the force of a title,’ or he may have been merely echoing the 
expression and adapting it to his rhyme scheme. At any rate, if he 
knew the discussion of determinatio in the Documentum, and not simply 
that in the Poetria nova’ mentioned by Kittredge, he understood 
“Marcia Catoun” to mean “wife of Cato” and not “daughter of 
Cato.” 

Matthieu de Vendéme helps to answer Professor Kittredge’s ques- 
tion, Where had Chaucer read accounts of Marcia’s devotion as a 
wife? In his Ars versificatoria Matthieu gives original models for de- 
scribing traditional persons. He praises Caesar for military prowess 
and statesmanship, Ulysses for eloquence, and Helen for beauty; it 
is therefore significant when he describes ‘‘Marcia Catonis” as the per- 
fect matron, conspicuous for wifely virtues. Here are but the last six 
of his forty lines in praise of her: 

Marcia fraude carens, pia, casta, modesta, stupescit 
Oppositis sexum conciliare bonis. 

Tot dotes solidat custos patientia, nutrix 
Morum, virtutis deliciosa comes. 

Justo justa, sacro sacra, digna Catone Catonis 
Marcia promeruit intumulata legi.” 

Evidently when Matthieu says at the end, “Upright wife of an 
upright man, devoted wife of a devoted husband, she, worthy of Cato, 

® Documentum, II, iii, 49-50, in Faral’s Les Arts poétiques du XII® et du XIII® siécle, 
p. 293: ‘‘Nomen proprium tripliciter determinatur: aut per obliquum, aut per adjectivum, 
aut per verbum. Quando per obliquum determinatur, aut determinatur per genitivum, aut 
per ablativum.—Per genitivum, ut hic: ‘Marcia Catonis,’ id est ‘uxor Catonis.’ Et tunc 
ponitur proprium in vi appellativi. Unde Lucanus,”’ etc. 

§ Professor Manly’s Chaucer and the Rhetoricians, which sufficiently demonstrates 
Chaucer’s knowledge of medieval rhetoric, is concerned mainly with these two handbooks 


by Geoffrey de Vinsauf and with Matthieu de Vend6me'’s Ars versificatoria. 


10 Ars versificatoria, I, 55, in Faral’s Les Arts poétiques, p. 128. 
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deserved while [still] unburied to be called ‘Marcia, wife of Cato,’ ” he 
alludes to our passage in the Pharsalia, cited by Professor Kittredge 
and Geoffrey de Vinsauf, in which Marcia asks Cato to have ‘Marcia, 
wife of Cato” (Marcia Catonis), inscribed on her tomb. At all events, 
the lines prove that the wife and not the daughter of Cato is the sub- 
ject of Matthieu’s panegyric. 

Further, Matthieu preaches and practices the classical doctrine that 
traditional persons be represented according to their traditional char- 
acters. His choice of Marcia, wife of Cato, as the pattern of matronly 
excellence and wifely fidelity indicates, therefore, that she had ac- 
quired a reputation for virtue equal to her husband’s, and that such 
praise of her was not uncommon in the Middle Ages. The conception 
of her as an ideal wife seems to have had its roots in the Pharsalia, 
where on the occasion of her return to Cato she asks permission to 
share his anxieties and sorrows. Whatever the source of the tradition, 
its growth would explain why Dante portrays Marcia as a symbol of 
the noble soul,"' and why Chaucer couples her name with Penelope’s. 


MarigE HAMILTON 
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THE SUBSCRIPTION ENTERPRISES OF JOHN OGILBY 
AND RICHARD BLOME 


URING the seventeenth century, in England, subscription pub- 
1) lication originated out of the need authors felt for assuring 
themselves of the returns patronage no longer offered and book- 
sellers were not yet prepared to promise. As early as 1615 impover- 
ished Wither thought to publish his Fidelia by subscription and thus 
to renew his fortunes; but subsequently, in an accession of gentlemanly 
scorn for trafficking in literature, he returned all the moneys that had 
been advanced to him. Two years later John Minsheu, also impover- 
ished, but, being only a scholar, unhampered by the scruples of a higher 
station, gratefully accepted from king and commoner subscriptions to 
his Ductor in linguas, printed lists of his benefactors, and became 
thereby the first. man known to have brought a book from the press 
with the aid of a joint-stock patronage. Ten years before the Great 
Fire, Brian Walton issued his vast Polyglot Bible in the same way, sup- 
ported by enough subscribers to insure him against loss. The less for- 
tunate companion undertaking, Edmund Castell’s Heptaglot Lexicon, 
suffered alike from an inadequate subscription and from the fire, 
which destroyed a part of the impression while it was still at the house 
of Thomas Roycroft, so that the book did not come out until 1669. 
These men essayed subscription only once, apparently, unless Min- 
sheu’s reissues of the Ductor with fresh lists of subscribers be an in- 
stance to the contrary, and unless John Taylor published by wager- 
subscription other of his travel pamphlets than A Kicksey-Winsey.! 
Walton and Castell erected each a single monument alike to their 
scholarship and to the success or failure of subscription. With several 
of their contemporaries it was different. Matthew Poole, also a scholar 
in divinity, no sooner floated by subscription his ponderous Synopsis 
criticorum sacrae scripturae interpretum, whose five folio volumes came 
out from 1669 to 1676, than he issued proposals for an English version, 
Annotations upon the Holy Bible. Although death cut short Poole’s 


1 The story of these earlier ventures in subscription I have told in greater detail in 
“The Beginnings of Subscription in the Seventeenth Century,’’ Modern Philology, XXIX 
(1931), 199-224. 
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own part in the enterprise, the Annotations, as the undertaking of a 
bookseller group, went into several editions, at least three of them en- 






couraged by subscription.? 







Outside of the scholarly ranks, but in the forefront of those who 
early made repeated use of subscription to finance their publications, 
were John Ogilby and Richard Blome. They combined the function of 
author and of employer of hack writers with that of publisher. Under 
their own names they issued books partly of their own composition or, 
translation and partly of their borrowing or of their employing others 
to write. To a considerable extent they had the sales in charge. Ogil- 
by, about 1670, even set up his own press.* 

As a subscription undertaker Ogilby has, by the criterion of- title- 
page dates, the start of Brian Walton himself; the folio edition of his 
translation of Virgil came out in 1654, with engraved plates bearing 
dedications to various distinguished persons.‘ Of this ‘second English 
Virgil,” first issued in 1649 and in 1650 as an octavo, Ogilby relates in 
the Preface to his Africa “that from a Mean Octavo, a Royal Folio 
Flourish’d, Adorn’d with Sculpture, and Illustrated with Annotations, 
Triumphing with the affixt Emblazons, Names, and Titles of a hun- 
dred Patrons, all bold Assertors in Vindication of the Work, which 
(what e’re my Deserts) being Publish’d with that Magnificence and 
Splendor, appear’d a new, and taking Beauty, the fairest that till then 
the English Press ever boasted.”’ And in dedicating this Virgil to Wil- 
liam, Marquess of Hertford, Ogilby complacently remarks upon the 
volume as being “‘beautifi’d with Sculpture” in which he has “by the 
Encouragement of Noble and Generous Personages, mentioned in 
their several Pieces, used the Skill and Industry of the most famous 
* Artists.’’® 
2 For an account of the Annotations, see my article, ‘‘Subscription Publishers Prior to 
Jacob Tonson,”’ Library, 4th ser., XIII (1932), 174-75. 

? About this same time Ogilby became royal cosmographer and geographic printer, 
= such on the title-page of America (1671), probably the first book from his 

¢ Walton may have instituted his subscription earlier than Ogilby did his, as he had 
begun at least by November, 1652 (John Evelyn, Diary and Correspondence, ed. William 
Bray [London, 1859], I, 296). But, however interesting it may be to discover a rival and 
perhaps a predecessor to Walton, who has long ranked after Minsheu as a pioneer in sub- 
scription, the point of priority is not as important as is the almost simultaneous appearance 
of these two very different men early in the history of subscription. 


5 The plates of the edition of 1668, printed to replace the stock destroyed by the Great 
Fire, repeat the dedications. 
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Some three-fourths of Ogilby’s noble and generous patrons have 
their names affixed to the illustrations of his folio edition of the Latin 
original of Virgil’s Opera (1658). The occurrence of about 25 names, 
supplanting as many of the 1654 patrons, would suggest that the 
Opera represents a fresh subscription campaign, though one covering 
largely the same ground as the first.® 

Having now anticipated Dryden in a subscription translation of 
Virgil, Ogilby next anticipated Pope in a subscription translation of 
Homer, with the Jliad in 1660 and the Odyssey in 1665. His proposals 
supply much information about his business procedure besides ex- 
hibiting an early style of publicity. They read in part: 

The Translation of Homers Works into English Verse being undertaken by 
John Ogilby Translator of Virgil, and Paraphrasor on Asop, which Work will 
be of greater Charge then can be expected to be born by him: It being found 
by Computation to amount to neer 5000 1. He therefore being desirous to 
spend his time and pains to bring that great and ancient Poem into our Eng- 
lish Version; Doth humbly propose to all Honourable Personages, Encour- 
agers of Art and Learning, an Expedient for the publishing of the said Work, 
as followeth. 

First, All Persons that shall be pleased to be at the charge of a Design, and 
graving of a Plate, which will cost the Author at least 10 1. for the adorning 
and illustrating the Work, are desired to pay into the hands of the Author, or 
of such as he shall appoint, the summ of 121. for which each person shall have 
two Books; Viz. The Iliads and Odysses; the 12 1. to be paid as followeth; Viz. 
5 1. upon the Subscription, and upon the receipt of the Jliads printed 51. more, 
and upon the receipt of the Odysses 40 s. more; each of which Persons upon 
their said Plates shall have their Names, Armes, and Titles Engraved, and be 
thankfully Recorded to Posterity, to be Promoters, Benefactors, and Patrons 
of that Noble Work. 

Secondly, Such persons as are not willing to be at the charge of a Plate, and 
yet are desirous to have the said Books compleat with Pictures, of the afore- 
said dedicated Plates, as soon as they shall be published, are requested to de- 
posite in the hands of the Author as aforesaid, the summ of 40 s. upon their 
Subscription, and upon the receipt of the Jliads 40 s. more, and upon the re- 
ceipt of the Odysses 40 s. more. To all which Persons the Author shall give 
Acquitances upon the payment of their first subscriptions, and such order 
shall be taken for securing the Copies or Volumes before mentioned to the Sub- 
scribers, as shall be thought reasonable, being in all 6 1. for the said two Books. 

Thirdly, Any Person who by his Interest or Acquaintance shall bring in five 


6‘ For a comparison of the lists of patrons in the two editions of Virgil, I am indebted 
to the kindness of Miss Sarah Frost, librarian of the Oliver Wendell Holmes Library at 
Phillips Academy, and of her assistants. 
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Subscribers, or compleat the number himself, on either of the said Proposals, 
shall upon their payments of their subscribed Summs, have the said two Books 
of Iliads and Odysses cleer from the Author, over and above the said five, as a 
return of thankfulness, and be secured thereof as aforesaid.’ 


Before he was well through with Homer, Ogilby supplemented his 
subscriptions with a lottery, through which he both disposed of unsold 
copies of books he had already printed and met the expense of new 
publications. Although the Great Fire temporarily interrupted both 
subscriptions and lotteries, Ogilby, who had by now spent most of his 
sixty-five years minting whatever silver lining his clouds might have, 
presently resumed bookselling, especially through lotteries. And his 
Preface to Africa records that his lottery for the publication of An 
Embassy from the East-India Company to the Emperour of China proved 
so acceptable that he resolved ‘‘to carry on in the same way hereafter” 
the whole business of his pen. 

He remained, nevertheless, a proposer of subscriptions; and in May 
of the very same year, 1669, in which the Embassy came out, he issued 
proposals for the most extensive of his subscription undertakings, an 
English Atlas. Once more his grandiloquence bears quoting: 

Whereas Mr. Ogilby .. . . at first stooping at no small Game, he fell upon 
Virgil, Prince of Latine, and on Homer, Prince of all Poets, then, thought Bold 
Undertakings, and almost impossible to be rendred in our Modern Dress, and 
Mode of English Language; He now in like manner resolves to overcome, break- 
ing through all Difficulties, a far greater and higher Design looking down on 
Pernassus, Greek and Latine Paper-Kingdoms, girding himself couragiously 
for no less than the Conquest of the whole World, making the Terrestial Globe 
his Quarry, by a New and Accurate Description of its four Quarters, viz. 
Europe, Asia, Africk, and America, and teaching them English, bring home in 
triumph illustrated with large Maps, and embellished with various Sculptures 
of their several Concerns, adorning with their most Famous Cities, and other 
Rarieties and New Remarks, the product of our later Discoveries.® 

Ogilby goes on to outline a plan of subscription much like that for 
his Homer; Africa, America, Asia and a two-volume Europe were to be 
paid for in five instalments of twenty shillings each, and subscribers for 


7 From the copy of the Proposals (no date or heading) in the Bodleian Library (Wood 
658, fol. 790). For a rotograph of this proposal, as well as for other rotographs and notes 
used subsequently in this article, I am much under obligation to Bodley librarians. 

8 London Gazette, No. 261 (May 18, 1668); No. 263 (May 25, 1668); No. 339 (February 
15, 1668/9). Gentleman's Magazine, LX XXIV (1814), 646-48. 

* A Proposal Concerning An English Atlas, dated May 10, 1669 (Bodleian Library; 
Wood 658, fol. 792). 
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five sets were to receive a sixth gratis. The second volume of Europe, 
containing ‘‘the business of Great Britain,” finally published as Bri- 
tannia, was an especially costly project, no mere compilation or trans- 
lation as were its companions, but the result of an actual survey insti- 
tuted specifically for it. Requiring more support than it could draw 
from subscription alone, it conjoined other aid, as will presently ap- 
pear. 

The first three volumes of the Atlas came out promptly and with no 
seeming difficulty—Africa in 1670, America in 1671, and Asia in 1673. 
Meanwhile two other books, related to the Alas, but not part of the 
original design, had also come from Ogilby’s hands, being the Atlas 
Japanensis of 1670 and the Atlas Chinensis of 1671, both of them 
largely translations from Arnoldus Montanus. These Anthony 4 Wood 
lists, along with other volumes of the English Atlas, as printed “by 
proposals.’ In the absence of any known confirmation for Wood’s 
statement, unreserved acceptance of it is not necessary. Wood, with 
Ogilby’s original proposals in mind, may have been speaking loosely 
here as elsewhere. (He names Europe, which was never finished, 
among the volumes actually printed, a misstatement which, however, 
he does later correct.) Ogilby himself, advertising that subscription to 
Africa is still open, speaks of having published the Japanensis as “‘a 
By, or Supernumary Volume... . not included in the Five promis’d 
Volumes,” without saying explicitly whether it too was offered for sub- 
scription. 

And still there was Britannia to finish, no trifling matter. Already 
in August of 1671 Ogilby, as royal cosmographer, had obtained from 
the king an enjoinder upon all custodians of church books and other 
public registers, and upon all who could in any way assist “so Great 
and Useful a Work,” that they should do so promptly.!? He issued be- 
sides at least two ‘‘Queries in order to the Description of Britannia,’’“ 
outlining under as many as twenty-two heads the desired materials." 
The expenses of the survey of England and Wales on which Britannia 


10 Athenae Oxonienses (London, 1813-20), III, 743. 

11 The Term Catalogues (London, 1903-6), I, 63. 

12 Bodleian Library; MS Aubrey 4, fol. 220. 

% Bodleian Library; MS Aubrey 4, fols. 243, 244. 

4 A letter from Basil, Earl of Denbigh, expresses the concern of at least one nobleman 
that his family should be rightly reported of in Ogilby'’s new book (Bodleian Library; 
MS Ashmole 840, fol. 347). 
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is based were estimated at fourteen thousand pounds. Toward this 
sum the king and other royalty, some of the nobility, and the city of 
London subscribed nineteen hundred pounds.'® The expense of the 
illustrative plates Ogilby thought to meet “by a dedication and in- 
scription with the arms of the donor” of each,'* the method of subscrip- 
tion being here the same as that for Virgil and Homer. Still further to 
support his expensive project, Ogilby erected a standing-lottery of his 
own previously published books, thus continuing a practice he had al- 
ready found acceptable, one that even after his death was followed for 
the benefit of a still incomplete second volume of Britannia.” Ogilby’s 
seeking for funds extended his advertising beyond London, though it 
was ostensibly “for the better ease and conveniency of the Gentry that 
live far remote” that he “appointed several noted Booksellers in many 
of the chief Towns of England; to whom they [might] repair for further 
satisfaction, and see a Specimen of each Volume which is already fin- 
ished,” as well as specimens of county information to appear in the 


completed books.'* 

When, in 1675, the first volume came out, it was only to mark the 
end of Ogilby’s exercising his ‘excellent invention and prudential wit” 
upon lotteries and subscriptions. On the fourth of September, 1676, he 
“gave way to fate,” leaving his projects to William Morgan, his rela- 
tive and his successor as royal cosmographer."® 


18 Proposals by William Morgan... . for Vending Mr. Ogilby’s Works in a Standing 
Lottery (Bodleian Library; Wood 658, fol. 786). 

16 Stewart Kidd, Catalogue of Autograph Letters (n.d.), Item 490, letter to Daniel Flem- 
ing, February 27, 1671/2. 

1” London Gazette, Nos. 768 (March 31, 1673), 1044 (November 22, 1675), 1138 (October 
16, 1676); Proposals by William Morgan... . for Vending Mr. Ogilby’s Works in a Stand- 
ing Lottery (Bodleian Library; Wood 658, fol. 786). 

18 Term Catalogues, I, 100, 114. 

1# It seems not improbable that Ogilby disposed of some copyrights in order to finance 
himself and Britannia. Imprints of his Virgil foster the suggestion. His octavo of 1649 was 
printed ‘“‘by T. R. and E. M. for John Crook.’’ An octavo of the following year was 
printed ‘‘by Thomas Maxey for Andrew Crook."’ So far the copyright would appear to be- 
long to the Crooks. But in 1654 Ogilby must have become the owner, for the folio of that 
year is ‘‘printed by Thomas Warren for the Author’’; the second folio edition, in 1668, is 
*‘printed by Thomas Roycroft for the Author.’’ There must, however, have still been some 
claim to the copyright by the Crook family, and some relinquishment by Ogilby of any 
rights he had acquired. For he figures only as the translator, and not as the owner, of 
Virgil in this record entered in the Stationers’ Register on May 2, 1675: ‘‘Master Guy. 
Entred for his copie . . . . all the right, tytle, & interest that . .. . Ben: Tooke or Mrs. 
Took widdow to John Crook decd have to one book or coppy entituled Virgills Works or 
Poems, translated into English verse by John Ogilby, Esqr.’’ An octavo of 1675 is ‘‘printed 
by the Author, for Peter Parker and Thomas Guy.’’ The evidence of the Virgils recurs in 
the Fables from sop; these, after being printed ‘‘for the author,”’ come in 1675 to be 
printed for Thomas Basset, R. Clavell, and Richard Chiswell. 
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Ogilby left, besides a record of tremendous subscription activity in 
behalf of classical literature and of geographical knowledge, a collec- 
tion of books that go far to justify his own praise of several of them as 
the fairest that the English press had produced.” 


While Ogilby was rehabilitating his fortunes after the Great Fire, 
Richard Blome was setting up as a rival in the business of publishing 
elaborate volumes by subscription. These activities of Blome have not 
been unremarked by his own and by later times. Anthony 4 Wood 
contemptuously spoke of him as “‘a kind of an arms painter (but 
originally a ruler of books and paper) who hath since practised, for 
divers years, progging tricks in employing necessitous persons to write 
in several arts, and to get contributions of noblemen to promote the 
work.’ And John Nichols asserts that he carried the practice of sub- 
scription beyond all his contemporaries. 

The earliest book for which I have found Blome getting contribu- 
tions from noblemen was A Geographical Description of the Four Parts 
of the World, described on its title-page as being taken from the works 
of Sanson, geographer to the French king, and from other authors. 
Although it bears date as of 1670, it was off the press by December 16, 
1669, when Blome advertised it in the London Gazette as for sale by 
Nathaniel Brooks, Edward Brewster, Thomas Basset, and Thomas 
Thornicroft, announcing further that those who were concerned in the 
subscriptions might come to his house in the Savoy.” In promotion of 
his sales Blome must have circulated a letter (dated July 10, 1669), 


2% Besides his services to subscription and to typography, Ogilby made a notable con- 
tribution to geographical practice in that his survey of England ‘‘displaced the old British 
mile of 2,428 yards, and substituted for it the statute mile of 1,760 yards, thus effecting a 
revolution in customary measurements. .... His period of geographical activity lies 
between, on the one hand, that of the rudimentary descriptive and cartographical efforts 
of the two centuries preceding, in their application to road delineation, and on the other, 
that of the modern and exact surveys and of the resulting maps and descriptions which 
may be said to have their foundation in Europe in the great work of the Cassinis which 
distinguishes the middle of the eighteenth century, and in the work of the special depart- 
ment of the engineers and artists to the Government Department of the Ponts et Chaussées 
in France at the same period”’ (Sir Herbert George Fordham, ‘‘John Ogilby, His Britannia 
and the British Itineraries of the Eighteenth Century,” Library, 4th ser., VI [1925], 157, 
178). 

21 Athenae Oxonienses, II, 298. Wood even went out of his way to express distaste for 
Blome. He says, recording the creation of a Richard Blome, son of John Blome of Breck- 
nockshire, a bachelor of Civil Law in 1641: ‘I here set [him] down, not that he was a man 
of note, but only to distinguish him from one of both his names, who was originally a Ruler 
of Paper, and now a Scribbler of Books."’ 

22 Cf. London Gazette, No. 412 (October 28, 1669), and Term Catalogues, I, 26. The 
“T. N.”’ who printed the Description may be Thomas Newcombe, who appears in the sur- 
vey of presses made in 1668. 
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prefixed to the volume itself, from his dedicatee, Charles II, who ce. ti- 
fies that Richard Blome of St. Clements Danes, in the county of Mid- 
dlesex, Gentleman, has set forth the book at great cost and trouble, 
and that consequently the king recommends “his said endeavours to 
the encouragement of all Persons of Honour, and Patrons and Lovers 
of the Arts of Cosmography and Geography, to the end they may by 
Subscribing for one, or more of his Books, encourage and enable him to 
finish this his commendable Design.”* Besides making capital of roy- 
al support, Blome on his title-page admonished the public that it was 
a work “‘very necessary for Merchants, Factors, and Mariners: and 
which hath hitherto been undertaken by none.” The price for bound 
volumes, thirty shillings, must have restricted the sale largely to the 
groups indicated in the king’s letter and to such as had practical use 
for the book and were well-to-do. 

At the time of publishing the Description, Blome had in hand yet 
other projects for coaxing money out of noble and wealthy pockets. 
In his ‘Preface to the Reader” he lists as ‘‘in a good Forwardness” and 
as to be offered for subscription: a volume containing the arts of cos- 
mography, in part a translation from Varenius; a hydrographical de- 
scription of the world, showing how to reach safe harborages; and a 
geographical, hydrographical, and chorographical description of the 
British Isles, to which would be added names and coats of arms of the 
nobility and gentry. The last of these presently materialized in 1673 as 
Britannia, or a Geographical Description of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, accompanied by a list of ‘Benefactors & Promoters of this worke, 
whose names, Titles, Seates, & Coates of Armes are... . entred, as 
they gave their Encouragements.” The array of 812 names leads off 

with Charles II (who again receives the dedication), James Duke of 
York, and Prince Rupert Count Palatine, and includes quite a few 
London merchants. These subscribers paid thirty shillings, except 
that those who were “curious in their Books” might by “paying the 
charges thereof’ have large-paper copies “‘with the Maps and Sculp- 


% Blome had had this publication in hand for several years. He or some other Blome 


(perhaps the Jacob who may have been a relative) entered the Description, calling it a 
translation from Sanson, in the Stationers’ Register as early as May 29, 1663. On July 31, 
1668, Richard Blome entered it again, along with a translation from Varen (ultimately a 
part of his Cosmography and Geography) and a ‘‘Survey of the British Isles’ (his Britannia 


of 1673). 
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tures illustrated in proper colors’’**—and very splendid are the extant 
copies so adorned. 

A second of the books which Blome was promising in 1669, the trans- 
lation of Varenius, was still a futurity in 1673, when, in the Preface to 
Britannia, he says he is going to issue the Description of the World, 
which “volume is already printed,” as the first part of a book whose 
second part is to be a translation of the geographer Varenius. For this 
double publication Blome asked that subscribers pay twenty shillings 
down and ten upon delivery of the second part. The completed book 
did not come out until 1682, when it appeared as Cosmography and 
Geography, the first part being the translation from Varenius and the 
second that from Sanson, already published in 1670, which now, al- 
though included with the first on the general title-page, had its own 
separate title-page, dated 1680 Maps dedicated to benefactors attest 
the subscription character of the publication. 

What are perhaps to be regarded, in spite of varying imprints, as 
simply reissues or reprints, and not as fresh subscription publications, 
are two more appearances of the Cosmography and Geography, in 1683 
and in 1693. The dedications of the plates are almost or quite the 
same; the second part keeps its title-page with the 1680 date. The gen- 
eral title-pages exhibit some variation. That of 1682 has the imprint: 
“London, Printed by 8. Roycroft for Richard Blome’’; that of 1683: 
“London, Printed by S. Roycroft, and are to be sold by William Abing- 
ton at the Three Silk-Worms in Ludgate-Street”’ ; that for 1693: “‘Lon- 
don, Printed by Samuel Roycroft for Richard Blome.” Although 
Blome’s name drops out of the second imprint, the book itself, like the 
others, has a “‘Preface to the Reader’’ with his signature. The dedica- 
tion in 1693 is changed from Christopher, Duke of Albemarle, who 
died in 1688, to John Jeffreys of Llywell in Brecknockshire and of the 
city of London, whose family henceforth figures frequently in Blome’s 
subscription lists.*° 

During intervals of getting out the Cosmography, Blome had at 

*% Term Catalogues, I, 149. The printer was Thomas Roycroft. Samuel Roycroft sub- 
sequently printed many of Blome’s books. 


% An advertisement in the London Gazette, No. 2751 (March 24, 1691/2), speaks of 
‘proposals .... for a Volume of Geography by Mr. Blome."’ This may refer to his 1693 
edition of Cosmography and Geography, or to some other book as yet unidentified, perhaps 
never published. 
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least two other subscriptions going, both of them narrowing their ap- 
peal to reach interests almost exclusively British. One sustained an 
edition, the fifth, of Guillim’s Display of Heraldry (1679),?* with the 
addition of a Treatise of Honour, Military and Civil, by Captain John 


Logan.”? 
A second subscription provided for a tremendous folio, ‘‘only de- 


signed for the Nobility and Gentry,” as appears from its title alone, 
The Gentleman’s Recreation (1686). The first of its two parts is “an 
Encyclopedy of the Arts and Sciences”; the second “treats of Horse- 
manship, Hawking, Hunting, Fowling, Fishing, and Agriculture.” 
Like the Geographical Description of the World and the Britannia, the 
Gentleman’s Recreation had the approbation of Charles II and his com- 
mendation of it to subscribers. Well over two hundred nobility and 
gentry came to its support and had in return the dedication of a plate 
or the printing of a coat of arms. King Charles not having lived till the 
work was completed, Blome dedicated not only a plate but the entire 


book to his successor, James II.*8 
Two years later Blome turned from the secular to the biblical with 


The History of the New Testament, a translation from the French of 
Nicholas Fontaine.”* To this there was presently joined, in 1690, The 
History of the Old Testament. That the two books were regarded as 
actually constituting one volume appears not only from their being 
usually found under one binding but also from their having prefixed 


% Blome had brought out the fourth edition in 1660, perhaps not by subscription. 

” Proposals for the printing of {the fifth edition of] Guillim’s Heraldry, (London, 1676] 
are in the Bodleian (note from the librarian). For the quality of his publication Blome was 
roundly reproved through the following notice in the London Gazette for May 13, 1680: 
‘‘Whereas there is a large Volume in Folio, Intituled, A Display of Heraldry, &c. lately 
Published clandestinely by Richard Blome, contrary to the Act of Parliament then in 
Force for the Regulating the Press, These are to give notice that (besides the many ab- 
surdities and incoherences in the Historical part thereof) there is scarce any of the Atchiev- 
ments of the Nobility, and but few of the Gentry, wherein there is not some material 
errors and mistakes, either in the Titles or in the Sculptures of the Armes, Crests and Sup- 
porters, as may appear by a Collection of them now remaining in the Colledge of Arms, 
carefully Examind by the Registers and Records of the said Colledge: Whereby it appears 
that he hath taken his directions merely upon Trust, or from the Common Painters and 
such Mechanicks, and not from the Officers of Arms, as he ought to have done, (and prom- 
ised to do in his proposals) to the great abuse and dishonor of the Nobility and Gentry of 
this Realm.”’ 

28 A second edition came out in 1710, with almost the same dedications of plates as in 
1686, and with the names of many new subscribers. The imprint names ten booksellers for 
whom the edition was printed, Blome being now five years dead. 

2” On the title-pages of this book, of its companion, the Old Testament, and of their sub- 
sequent editions, Fontaine is called by his pseudonym, Le Sieur de Royaumont. 
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a list of subscribers many of whom are designated as “Benefactors for 
Sculptures” in one or the other Testament, or in both. The king and 
queen, receivers of the dedication, were patrons to the extent of two 
illustrations in the Old Testament and two in the New. 

Included with this exceptionally handsome folio is a letter addressed 
by Blome ‘‘To the Most Concerned, the Nobility and Gentry of both 
Sexes,’’ containing so much that is pertinent not only to the history of 
the book itself but also to that of subscription in general, as to call for 


reproduction entire. 

It hath been the Custom for some Years past, for the carrying on of Publick 
Works, to gain Encouragement by Subscriptions; by which Means divers 
Undertakings have met with good Success: But of late, this Way hath been so 
much abused by several that have took upon them the same, gaining thereby 
good Sums of Mony, the thing by them only aimed at, (without any perform- 
ance of their proposed Intentions) [sic] that it hath proved very pernicious to 
this Way of Undertaking; the Nobility and Gentry meeting with such great 
Abuses, that they are now (and that with Reason enough) disheartned from 
such their Encouragements. And this hath been very prejudicial to this Work, 
in obstructing divers from Subscribing, although so fair, no Advance Mony 
being required, as is customary. 

The Proposals being Six Guinea’s for both the Volumes in Sheets (scarce the 
real value thereof) of which Three Guinea’s to be paid upon the Delivery of 
each Volume in Sheets. 

And although the present Encouragement hath been so small, it has not re- 
tarded the carrying on of the Work with all possible Vigour, both Volumes 
being finished sooner than the limited Time in the Proposals, which can’t but 
be satisfaction to the Subscribers, to meet with such candid dealing; where- 
fore it is my humble Request that those that are already Benefactors will be 
pleased to Recommend so good and useful a Work to their Friends, to be sup- 
plied therewith at the Subscription rate, whereby I may get in some of my 
Disbursments: And there being but a few Books left, such as desire to be ac- 
commodated therewith, are desired in some convenient time to give notice 
thereof unto me by Letter, or otherwise, according to the directions in the 
Title, and they may be furnished therewith in Sheets or Bound. 

And whereas ’tis by some suggested, That the said Volumes (when finished) 
will be sold at under Rates: To remove such Doubts, ’tis a Work so very 
Chargeable, that it cannot be afforded for less, the Impression (which is but 
small) standing in very near the Subscription-Mony; therefore do resolve not 
to lessen, but rather augment the Price. 


Blome’s complaint that he was not profiting by the History was doubt- 
less well founded. It is true that he had over 230 subscribers, quite a 
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few of whom, having two plates inscribed to them, must have paid 
over six guineas. But the engraving and other expenses amounted to 
fifteen hundred pounds,” so that Blome’s margin may well have been a 
small one. 

Despite its seeming unprofitableness, the History went through six 
subscription editions during Blome’s lifetime. The second of these in- 
timates an adroitness on Blome’s part in adjusting himself to his pub- 
lic and its purse. For close upon the heels of his six-guinea folio came 
in 1691 a fat octavo under the title of The History of the Old and New 
Testament, at twenty-five shillings in sheets “for the accommodating 
such as are unwilling to Purchase his large Volumes.”’*! Some of the 
impetus for a less costly edition came from a subscriber to and bene- 
factor of the first, Jeffrey Jeffreys, apparently of the same family as 
the John Jeffreys to whom in 1693 Blome dedicated Cosmography and 
Geography, for both are described as of Llywell in Brecknockshire and 
of the city of London.* Addressing Jeffreys, Blome relates that “this 
Volume received its Life by Your Generous Encouragement (being the 
peculiar Person that advised me to Print it, for the Publick Benefit, as 
being afforded for a small Price; my Larger Volumes of the said Sub- 
ject being chiefly for the Curious:) .... ” 

Blome now rested awhile from the History and occupied himself 
with a translation of Anthony le Grand’s Entire Body of Philosophy, 
which came out in 1694 embellished with the coats of arms of about a 
hundred benefactors who paid for the illustrations.** He next proposed 
two books of whose actual appearance I have not noticed any record; 
one was “‘a Description or Survey of London and Westminster, with 


%® Term Catalogues, III, 180. 

31 London Gazette, No. 2676 (July 6, 1691), which also names booksellers appointed by 
Blome to receive subscriptions. The imprint lists these and several others, besides Blome, 
as having the book for sale. 

#2 This John Jeffreys cannot well be John the son of Chief Justice George Jeffreys, for 
the son became on his father’s death in 1689 Baron of Wem, by which title, were he the 
dedicatee, Blome would assuredly have addressed him. Jeffrey Jeffreys, again the dedica- 
tee of editions of the History in 1699 and 1703, is there referred to as sheriff elect for London 
and Middlesex. It is evidently he whom Narcissus Luttrel introduces in his entry for June 
24, 1699, as ‘Jeffrey Jefferyes, esq. the smoaker,"’ elected with Charles Duncomb, ‘‘the rich 
banker,"’ sheriff for the year ensuing (A Brief Historical Relation of State Affairs (Oxford, 
1857], IV, 530). No Jeffreys identifiable as either the John or the Jeffrey in question occurs 
in Robert Williams’ A Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Welshmen (London, 1852). 

33 Another edition was proposed in 1703. ‘‘By Appointment of the Proprietor, Mr. 
Blome,” a number of booksellers delivered proposals and took subscriptions (London Ga- 
zette, No. 3973 [December 9, 1703]; Post- Man, No. 1215 [December 9, 1703]). I have not 
found that the book ever appeared. 
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the Parts adjacent,’’ the other a description of “the American Planta- 
tions, as to their present State.’’** For both of these he had a royal li- 
cense. 

The apparent non-success of two undertakings and the circum- 
stances connected with his resumption of the publication of the His- 
tory of the Bible make it possible to infer some sort of disturbance in 
Blome’s affairs. When the History came out for the third time, in 
1699, his name appeared nowhere but on the plates, which he dedi- 
cated to various persons; and the book was printed for Samuel and 
John Sprint, Charles Brome, John Nicholson, John Pero, and Benja- 
min Tooke. “The Editors” inscribe the volume, a small quarto, to 
Blome’s erstwhile patron, Jeffrey Jeffreys, asserting that from him the 
first edition received its life. (By “first edition” is evidently meant the 
first octavo, as this 1699 volume is called “the Second Edition, Cor- 
rected.”) That Blome’s affairs were badly involved is a clear inference 
from the facts that early in 1700 three of the 1699 publishers—Samuel 
Sprint, Nicholson, and Pero—were advertising to reprint the History 
in folio at two guineas to subscribers ;** and that when the book came 
out, it was “Printed for R. Blome, 8. and J. Sprint, John Nicholson, 
and John Pero, . . . . Assigns of the said R. Blome.’’* Still, Blome is 
more in evidence in this volume than in that of 1699. For his signature 
is attached to the dedication to William III, patron, with his now de- 
ceased queen, of the first folio; and his subscribers of 1690 largely re- 


peat their contributions.*’ 

% London Gazette, No. 3152 (January 27, 1695/6). An edition of The Present State of His 
Majesties Isles and Territories in America, with a dedication to James II signed by Blome, 
but with the imprint ‘for Dorman Newman,”’ had come out in 1687, in octavo, with no 
evidence of a subscription. There was also a French translation, published at Amsterdam 
in 1688; and a German one at Leipzig in 1697. 

85 London Gazette, No. 3563 (January 4, 1699/1700). 

36 The general title-page is dated 1701; the New Testament has 1700 on its separate 
title-page, as does an Appendix. The entire book is designated the second edition, reckon- 
ing, presumably, from the earlier folio. 

%7 The two Sprints and Nicholson were also concerned with Blome, about this same 
time, in a new edition of Guillim’s Display of Heraldry, the fourth and fifth editions of 
which, as noted above (p. 374), had been Blome’s. These booksellers say in a letter to the 
subscribers, included in the 1701 History of the Bible, that they have contracted with Blome, 
proprietor of the copy, to print this new impression, and that they expect to publish it 
within a year. They were still advertising in the Term Catalogues as late as 1704 their in- 
tention of bringing out the book; and in newspapers of 1708 (Daily Courant, No. 1841 
{January 9]; Post-Man, No. 1865 (January 8]) a group of ten undertakers, John Nicholson 
being the only one out of the original three, were urging their proposals upon what must 
have been an unresponsive public, as not until 1724 do I find what is called the sixth 
edition. 
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In another octavo History (1703), “the Third Edition, Corrected,” 
Blome has exactly the same part that he had in the second octavo, the 
part of dedicator of the plates. Again it is “the Editors” who dedicate 
the book to Jeffrey Jeffreys; and again it is the Sprints, Brome, Nichol- 
son, and Tooke, with Thomas Leigh and Daniel Midwinter instead of 
John Pero, for whom the book is printed. Despite what here looks like 
evidence of continued financial complications, Blome must at almost 
this same time have regained possession of the copyright. For early in 
December, 1703, advertisements of proposals for a sixth issue, a third 
edition in large folio, state that “by Appointment of the Proprietor, 
Mr. Blome,” booksellers, including Samuel Sprint and John Nichol- 
son, take subscriptions.** This volume came out in 1705, printed for 
Blome, and sold by the Sprints and Nicholson. 

Blome’s death not far from the time of publishing the third folio 
History brought to an end his thirty-five or more years as an under- 
taker of subscriptions. But such were the popularity and longevity of 
the book which had chiefly occupied his last years, that there were yet 
other editions to come, some of them by subscription, at least as late 


as. 1735.” 


Until a complete bibliography of both Ogilby and Blome is forth- 
coming, with opportunity to examine every book therein represented 
and with information about the circumstances of publication, there is 
no certainty that the subscription record of even these two men has 
been wholly chronicled. Some of their subscription volumes, like some 
from the hands of other undertakers, exhibit no internal evidence of 
having enjoyed group support; the evidence is external, derived from 
advertisements and from incidental remark. Other books, of which no 
‘subscription mention comes to light, reveal their character imme- 
diately upon an examination that discovers lists or coats of arms of 
subscribers, plates dedicated to benefactors, or an enlightening pref- 
ace. Despite the opportunities for information to escape, I have cause 

%8 London Gazette, No. 3973 (December 6, 1703); Post-Man, No. 1215 (December 9, 
1703). 

39 London Gazette, No. 4156 (September 10, 1705). 

Three of the editions discussed (those of 1691, 1701, and 1703) I do not find men- 
tioned in the Dictionary of National Biography, Lowndes, or Watt, or listed in the cata- 
logues of the British Museum or the Library of Congress. They may be seen, however, in 
the New York Public Library. 
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to hope that my catalogue of the subscription enterprises of the two 
men who were probably the first to engage in it extensively, although 
not as part of a general book business, is reasonably complete, since it 
is based on considerable study of advertisements and on the handling 
of many of Ogilby’s and Blome’s books in seven major libraries. 

At any rate, two facts important in the history of subscription pub- 
lication emerge clearly. One is that subscription was developing as 
early as 1654, and may well have had several practitioners between 
Minsheu and Ogilby. A second is that subscription was well estab- 
lished before Jacob Tonson thought of using it on behalf of the fourth 
edition of Paradise Lost, customarily regarded as well within the first 
half-dozen books so published. Ogilby’s work was done by 1675; 
Blome’s had been under way for nearly, if not quite, twenty years 
when Tonson first found in subscription a reputation and a fortune. 

Nor did the contributions of Blome and Ogilby to book production 
end with development of a useful sales device, a development in which 
numerous other authors, as well as booksellers, joined. The books they 
issued were, many of them, not inconsiderable additions to several 
fields of knowledge, or at least were attractive mediums of informa- 
tion, with their excellent paper, wide margins, and admirable illustra- 
tions. In fact, the service Blome and Ogilby rendered to good book- 
making alone, with the aid of subscription, is itself noteworthy. Ogil- 
by in particular justly prided himself on the beauty of his volumes, 
which was not without its import for later subscription undertakings 
much more renowned than his. The illustrations of Ogilby’s Virgil 
Tonson deemed adequate for Dryden’s great translation. And the 
handsomeness of Ogilby’s Iliad is reputed to have enticed Pope as a 
schoolboy, and so to have led the way to one of the outstanding tri- 


umphs of subscription. 
i SaraH L. C. Ciapp 
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THE MANUSCRIPTS OF JEAN MESLIER’S TESTAMENT 
AND VOLTAIRE’S PRINTED EXTRAIT 


LTHOUGH Meslier’s manuscripts have been the subject of 
discussion by Lanson,! Lachévre,? Strauss,’ and Haar,‘ very 
little is known about them. We are yet uncertain (1) what 

disposition was made of the original manuscripts, (2) how, when, and 
in what way copies were made of them, (3) how, when, and in what 
way an Extrait (or Extraits) were made of the full Testament, and (4) 
what relationship exists between the manuscripts of the Extrait and 
Voltaire’s publication of it. Satisfactory solutions to as many of these 
problems as possible would produce at least two results. First, inter- 
esting light would be thrown upon the diffusion of ideas contained 
in unpublished eighteenth-century works of a philosophic nature. 
Second, we should have a more complete picture of Voltaire’s editorial 
methods. 

Curiously enough, much of our information about Meslier’s work 
still comes to us either directly or indirectly from Voltaire. From him 
we learn that the curé of Etrépigny left on dying three manuscripts of 
a work entitled Mon Testament.’ Of the three manuscripts, one was 
seized by the grand-vicaire of Rheims, one sent to the Garde-des- 
sceaux Chauvelin, the third deposited with the clerk of the court at 
Méziéres.6 One of the original manuscripts, that of Chauvelin, fell 
into the hands of M. de Caylus, and soon after there were more than 
a hundred copies in Paris, which were sold for “‘10 louis la piéce.’” Ina 
letter to Damilaville of February 8, [1762], Voltaire states that these 

1G. Lanson, ‘‘Questions diverses sur l'histoire de l’esprit philosophique en France 
avant 1750,"" RHL, 1912, pp. 8 ff. 

2 F. Lachévre, Mélanges (Paris, 1920), pp. 227-46. 

3D. Strauss, Voltaire, six conférences, trans. Narval (Paris, 1876). 

‘J. Haar, Jean Meslier und die Beziehungen von Voltaire und Holbach zu ihm (Hamburg, 
1928). 

5 Beuchot, XLIII, 532. 

* Jbid. and Abrégé de la vie de Meslier. The Abrégé names the grand-vicaire M. le 
Bégue, the garde-des-sceaux Chauvelin, and the procureur et avocat au Parlement a 
Méziéres, M. Le Roux. 

7 Beuchot, XLIII, 532. In a letter to D'Argental, May 31, [1762], and to Damilaville, 
February 4, [1762], Voltaire says ‘‘huit louis d’or."’ 
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manuscripts were distributed “il y a quinze 4 vingt ans,’* that is, 
from 1742 to 1747. Besides, ‘‘on en a fait plusieurs petits abrégés, dont 
quelques-uns ont été imprimés: ils sont heureusement purgés du 
poison de l’athéisme.”® These copies and extracts were apparently 
distributed in Paris by the colporteurs. Voltaire refers to this practice 
in a letter to Damilaville (December 19, 1763): “Je me souviens d’un 
petit bossu qui vendait autrefois des Meslier sous le manteau: mais il 
connaissait son monde et n’en vendait qu’aux amateurs.” As for the 
Extrait, Voltaire admitted to Damilaville that he did not know who 
had made it, “‘mais il est tiré, mot pour mot, de l’original.”" Again, 
he writes to D’Alembert: ‘‘Le bon grain était étouffé dans l’ivraie de 
son in-folio. Un bon suisse a fait l’extrait trés-fidélement, et cet ex- 
trait peut faire beaucoup de bien.’”™ 

Contemporary eighteenth-century references to Meslier’s manu- 
scripts are indeed rare. Voltaire seems to have become acquainted 
with them through Thiériot." Damilaville appeared unfamiliar with 
them, as was also D’Alembert. None the less, one may find scattered 
references to them here and there. In 1741 the police investigated a 
certain La Barriére who, according to the report,’ ‘‘a toujours fait le 
métier d’écrivain pour ces sortes d’ouvrages, et vendu en son temps 
l’ouvrage du curé de Trépigny.”” Grimm noted that “ce testament ... 
se trouve depuis longtemps en manuscrit dans le portefeuille des 
curieux.”"* In a letter to Trublet (April 17, 1766), La Condamine 
testified to the existence of manuscripts of the Testament or of the 
Extrait: 

... Il parait trois volumes de Mélanges de Voltaire pour servir de supplé- 
ment A |’édition de Genéve. Tout cela ou peu s’en faut a déja paru. Son 
Traité de la Tolérance, sa Philosophie de V’histoire, ses piéces détachées sur les 
Calas en font partie, ainsi que l’ouvrage intitulé Examen de la Religion 
attribué 4 St. Evremond, et l’Evangile de la Raison qui est l’extrait d’un 
ouvrage contre la Révélation d’un curé de Champagne, que vous aurez vu 
déja imprimé ou manuscrit. Cet écrit était diffus; on prétend qu’il a été 
condensé par le Seigneur de Ferney."® 


8 This possibly explains the ‘‘1742"' which is added to some of the MSS. 
* Voltaire to Damilaville, February 8, [1762]. 10 Tbid. 
ll Voltaire to D’Alembert, February 25, [1762]. D’Alembert suspected that the bon 
Suisse was none other than Voltaire. See D'Alembert to Voltaire, March 30, [1762]. 
12 See Voltaire to Thiériot, November 30, [1735]. 
13 Ravaisson, Archives de la Bastille, XIV, 222. 4 Correspondance, V, 178. 
18 J. Jacquart, La Correspondance de l’ Abbé Trublet (Paris, 1926), p. 138. 
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But the strongest proof of the existence of manuscript copies of the 
Testament can be found in a note by Malesherbes: “On m’a dit que 
vous aviez un fameux manuscrit du curé d’Etrépigny sur la religion. 
Si cela est pourriez-vous me le préter incessamment. Je dis incessam- 
ment parce que je pars incessamment pour la campagne et que je le 
ferais copier pendant mon absence.’”!® 

That Meslier’s work was not unknown to the eighteenth century 
although it was not published save in extract during the century, and 
that manuscript copies of the full Testament circulated as well as 
manuscript Eztraits from the Testament can be proved by a perusal 
of the Catalogue général des manuscrits des bibliothéques publiques de la 
France and of Omont’s Catalogue des manuscrits de la bibliothéque 
nationale. Seven manuscripts of the Testament are still to be found in 
the public libraries of France. The Bibliothéque Nationale possesses 
four (f. fr. 6337, 19458, 19459, 19460) ; the Bibliothéque de 1’Arsenal, 
one (2337); and there is one at Fécamp (17-18) and one at Rheims 
(652 N Fonds). Moreover, there are eight copies of the Extrait in the 
public libraries of France.'? The Bibliothéque de |’Arsenal possesses 
two (2558, 2559); Rouen, three (1572, 1573, 1574); and there is one 
each at Chartres (775), Orléans (1115), and Rheims (653 N Fonds). 
In addition, I have seen two manuscripts of the Extrait in America, 
both privately owned." 


I. MANUSCRIPTS OF COMPLETE “TESTAMENT” 
1. B.N. f. fr. 19458, 19459, 19460. Trois exemplaires copiés de la 


méme main. 

Mentioned by M. Lanson (op. cit., p. 9) as the ‘‘plus anciennes copies 
qu’on ait faites.’’ 19458 and 19460 contain the two letters of Meslier and 
a Table des Matiéres placed at the end. 19459 contains only the Table of 
Contents. In other respects, the three manuscripts resemble one another. 


16 F. Fr. 22191, fol. 309. The note is undated and without address. 

17 In reality, ten copies are listed in the Catalogue des manuscrits des bibliothéques pub- 
liques. But Fécamp 12, which is catalogued as ‘‘Manuscrit courant dans la société sous le 
nom de Meslier, curé de Trépigny, en Champagne,”’ is the Analyse de la religion chrétienne 
of Dumarsais. And Arras 253 (1301), listed as ‘‘Extrait des pensées et sentiments de Jean 
Meslier, prétre, curé d’Estrépigny en Champagne, sur les erreurs et superstitions de toutes 
les religions, et principalement de la religion chrétienne, adressées 4 ses paroissiens,’’ was 
destroyed in the bombardment of Arras during the last war. 

18 One by Professor Torrey and one by Dr. Morehouse of Yale. I am greatly indebted 
to both Professor Torrey and Dr. Morehouse who generously put at my disposal the two 
manuscripts. The MS in the Phillips Collection at Columbia University, though at- 
tributed to Meslier, is not by him. 
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They are evidently copies, because passages omitted in copying are added 
in the margin. Cf. fol. 4: “On pourrait dire qu’elles s’entendent pour 
lors comme deux coupeurs de bourses, car,”” which has been added in the 
margin. Cf. also fols. 6, 7, 10v, 18, 53. The manuscripts contain the same 
material as the text of Charles.'® Only the paragraph in Charles, I, 262, 
and a portion of II, 21, have been omitted. In some cases the manuscripts 
have an additional sentence. Cf. fol. 45v: “Et c’est la seconde preuve 
démonstrative de ce que j’ai ci-devant annoncé touchant la vanité, et la 
fausseté de toutes les religions.”’ Cf. also Charles, I, 308; II, 18 and 
312, where a sentence is added to each case as a summary. 


. Reims 652 (N Fonds).” 

Renouard believed this to be one of the three original manuscripts of 
Meslier. Cf. ‘Un de ces trois ou méme deux ont-ils été détruits, c’est ce 
que l’on ne sait pas, mais en voici un, bien entier, et certainement auto- 
graphe, ainsi qu’il va étre prouvé d’une maniére incontestable”’ (Notes of 
Renouard in the MS). But it must be admitted that Renouard failed to 
prove his case ‘‘d’une maniére incontestable.’ The MS is a beautifully 
bound one stamped on the back: ‘“CEuvres de Meslier. Manuscrit.’’ On 
a fore-page has been written: ‘‘Ce précieux ms. contient toutes les corre- 
spondances de Jean Meslier avec ses amis familiers et rien n’en est im- 
primé.”” This correspondence consists merely of the two letters of Meslier. 
Words are often written in the MS in abbreviated form: g=que, m= 
méme, and a little heart=ceur. At the end of the MS is a Table des 
Matiéres which is similar to the one printed by Charles. The text is also 
similar to that of Charles. I have noted no long omissions and no additions. 
None the less, if adequate proof that this MS is a copy cannot be found 
in the use of the abbreviated words, this assumption can be somewhat 
substantiated by the fact that the MS is longer (in pages) than the reputed 
length of Meslier’s MSS. Moreover, the scribe of this MS was somewhat 
careless with his Latin; for example, he writes (p. 446): ‘Non erigilabi nec 
consengit de somnosuo.”’ Words omitted in the text are sometimes added 
in the margin. For instance, p. 461: pourrez avoir has been added to 
correct a word in the text. Elsewhere (p. 441) Vous serez heureux has been 
changed to Heureux vous serez. Cf. also pp. 189, 313, 318, 361. Finally, on 
p. 359 there is a reference, but the number of the page is left blank. Men- 
tion should also be made of the error which occurs in the title: Bulaives. 


. BLN. f. fr. 6337. 
Mentioned in Cab. Hist., I, Part II (1885), 171, Catalogue. The MS 
contains both letters written by Meslier. The Table of Contents precedes 


1 Testament de Jean Meslier, ed. Rudolf Charles (3 vols.; Amsterdam, 1864). 
2 I am greatly indebted to Professor Albert Chamberland of Rheims for valuable 


assistance while I was at Rheims consulting this MS. Professor Chamberland very 





courteously turned over to me notes which he had taken upon Rheims 652 and 653. 
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the text. At the end of the Table of Contents (fol. 6v) is a curious ‘‘Idée 
d’un manuscrit sur la Religion’’: “De tous les auteurs modernes qui ont 
osé attaquer la religion en général et en particulier, il n’y en a point qui 
Vait fait avec tant de force et de clarté que l’auteur de cet ouvrage. On 
n’y trouve point des obscurités métaphysiques, comme dans Spinoza, dans 
Hobbes, et dans Vanini, ni de longues digressions capables de rebuter les 
trois quarts des lecteurs: les raisonnements qu’on y trouve sont simples, 
clairs et suivis. L’érudition qui y régne y est semée avec beaucoup d’art, 
et ne lasse jamais l’attention. On peut dire que cet ouvrage est un sys- 
téme complet d’anti-religion, un recueil de ce que les Athées et les Déistes 
anciens et modernes ont dit de plus fort contre les créances publiques. 
L’ordre qui régne dans tout (l’)ouvrage montre assez qu’il est le fruit 
d’une longue étude et de mires réflections sur ces matiéres: ceux qui 
cherchent ces sortes d’écrits les auront tous dans celui-ci: et c’est cet 
ouvrage qui détermine 4 en communiquer quelques copies aux curieux. 
Pour en donner une idée plus étendue, on a mis ici la table des matiéres.”’ 
This MS in spite of its 608 folios and its large size is quite incomplete. 
Many passages which occur in Charles are suppressed in the MS. Five of 
the passages are of considerable length. Cf. Charles, I, 249-74; III, 205- 
15, 275-86, 300-322, 328-51. And there are many other suppressions of 
a page or two each. A common method of suppression is to drop the last 
portion of a paragraph. In addition to the passages suppressed, there are 
others (and they are many) which are abridged. Charles, I, 346-52, and 
II, 1-18, for instance, are abridged into two folios by taking only the 
beginning words of each paragraph. Charles, II, 65-66, is abridged to 
‘Je ne m’arréterai pas 4 retracer ici la conduite qu’il tint la veille de sa 
mort; on y voit des transports, des extravagances; il achéve de montrer 
ce qu’il était.”” Cf. also Charles, II, 118-21, 127-30, 152-54, 164-67, etc. 
Curiously enough, in spite of the suppressions and abridgments, the MS 
contains a few passages not present in Charles. A quotation is added, II, 
207, from Télémaque. A whole paragraph is inserted, II, 208, and a note 
in Charles, II, 376, is completed in the MS thus: “(Comment est-ce qu’un 
Etre qui serait effectivement immuable et immobile pourrait mouvoir ou 
remuer aucun corps. Les Cartésiens, etc.”’ 


. Fécamp 17-18. 

The two letters of Meslier are present in this MS, which resembles to a 
considerable extent Arsenal 2237. It does not seem, however, to have been 
copied from Arsenal 2237. It, like B.N. f. fr. 6337 and Arsenal 2237, has 
omitted some of the passages which occur in Charles. The suppressions 
are, however, fewer and they are different from those in B.N. f. fr. 6337 
or Arsenal 2237. However, Charles, I, 248-74, is also omitted here. 
There are likewise abridgments, as, for instance, Charles, I, 276-90. 
There are also minor insertions which do not occur in Charles, as, for 
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instance, I, 78, where after dévotion the scribe has added: “les hommes, 
les actions impies ont eu partout des événements sortables,” and I, 132, 
after d’autre the MS reads: ‘‘Mentira est iniquitas sibi.”” The scribe was 
not too familiar with his Latin. Charles, I, 51, has a Latin quotation 
from the Book of Wisdom which was transcribed: ‘Infandorum enemi 
dolorum cultura... . , ete.” 


5. Arsenal 2237 (129 T.F.). 
This MS is undoubtedly a copy. At the word “Cocenlus” (Charles, I, 
172) the copyist has added a note: “Je ne connais pas ce nom.”’ A note to 
“devenant vieille’’ (Charles, I, 213, 1. 25) reads: ‘Orig. il y a devenu 
ville.’’ In the same place (1. 29) the copyist has written “Temixlitan”’ and 
added a note: “Ce mot que je n’ai pu comprendre dans I’orig., je |’ai 
copié tel que jel’ai trouvé.’”’ The Latin quotation from the Book of Wisdom 
(Charles, I, 51) is written “‘infandorum enemy dolorum. ... . ”” The omis- 
sions in this MS are very numerous. Cf. Charles, I, 154, 155-56, 185-86, 
192-93, 194, 196, 201, 202, 203, 212, etc. The long passage (Charles, I, 
248-74) is also omitted. Cf. also Charles, I, 345—II, 21. After Charles, 
II, 237, however, there are no more omissions. The scribe has copied 
textually as printed in Charles with the exception of some changes in 
words. Some of the omitted passages are paraphrased. For example, 
Charles, I, 280-90, is paraphrased: “Et tant d’autres promesses et 
prophéties que ce prétendu divin Sauveur a faites. Elles se trouvent dans 
les 4 Evangiles, joints |’Apocalypse et St. Jean, les Epitres de St. Paul, de 
St. Pierre et tant d’autres écrits que l’on connait sous le nom du nouveau 
testament et qu’il serait trop long de rapporter ici.’’ Still, the abridgments 
in this MS are not so numerous as the suppressions. On the other hand, 
the MS has a paragraph which does not occur in Charles, but it can be 
found in Fécamp 17-18. 






























II. MANUSCRIPTS OF THE “EXTRAIT” 
1. Arsenal 2558 (129 bis. T.F.). Recueil. 
1°. “Extrait d’un ms. trouvé aprés la mort de Jean Meslier, curé 
, de Trépigny [sic], en Champagne, natif du village de Mazarin” 
[sic pour Mazerny], précédé d’un abrégé de la vie de |’auteur. 
76 pages, plus les pages A-B. 
2°. “Essais sur la recherche de la vérité.” 113 pages, moins les 
pages 80-89. 
3°. “Sermon des cinquante, attribué 4 M. de Martaine, ou du 
Marsay, d’autres 4 La Métrie, mais il est d’un grand prince 
trés instruit.”” 35 pp. Papier. 196 sur 148 millim. Ecriture du 
XVIII siécle. 
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This MS of the Extrait has been the subject of much discussion, by both 
M. Lanson and M. Lachévre, although with varying conclusions. Whereas 
M. Lanson sees in the MS proof that the ““Abrégé de la vie de Meslier”’ 
is not by Voltaire, M. Lachévre sees rather proof that the MS is either by 
Voltaire or by a late imitator of Voltaire. It is composed as follows: 


P. 1. “Abrégé de la vie de l’auteur.”’ This ‘‘Abrégé” is longer than that 
published by Voltaire in the first and second edition. It contains 
notably the episode concerning Houtteville’s work. 

. “Avis au Lecteur.” This ‘‘avis’”’ was printed in the publication of the 
Extrait in the Recueil nécessaire (1776). 

. “Avant-propos de l’auteur.” This ““Avant-propos,’’ much longer than 
that of Voltaire’s first edition, is a paraphrase of the text in the edition 
of Charles, I, 1-33. The paraphrase is so abridged, however, and the 
language so changed that it is impossible to follow the text of Charles 
in the MS. Only the ideas of Meslier have been retained. 

3. “Chap. itt. Des Motifs qui ont porté les hommes 4 établir une religion.” 
This chapter differs from the content of Voltaire’s Extrait both in the 
beginning and in the end. 

. “Chap. ii. Des Erreurs de la foi.’’ Although this chapter begins like 
chap. ii of Voltaire, it is quite different. 

. “Chap. iii. Des Visions et révélations divines.’’ Somewhat similar to 
chaps. iii and v of Voltaire’s Extrait. The conclusion is as follows: 
“Concluons done que la non inspiration des historiens qui ont rap- 
porté toutes ces fables est évidente; donc mal-i-propos nos Chrétiens 
prétendent-ils s’en servir comme d’un témoignage infaillible de la 
vérité de leur Religion. Finissons par supplier Dieu si outragé par 
cette secte de daigner nous rappeller 4 la Religion naturelle dont le 
Christianisme est l’ennemi. A cette Religion simple que Dieu a mise 
dans le cceur de tous les hommes; gui nous apprend a ne rien faire a 
autrui que ce que nous voudrions étre fait ad nous-mémes. Alors la terre 
serait habitée par de bons citoyens, des péres justes, des enfants soumis, 
des amis tendres. Dieu nous a donné cette Religion en nous donnant la 
Raison. Puisse le fanatisme ne la plus pervertir. Je vais mourzir rempli 
de ce désir dont je n’espére pas l’accomplissement.”’ 


In this MS a long account, taken from Ducange, III (word Festin), of the 
Feast of the Donkey at Beauvais is given. Another extract is taken from 
a dissertation of Angelo December. Neither extract occurs in the com- 
plete Testament. The MS may be dated from the following note inscribed 
at the beginning: “‘J’ordonne qu’aprés moi on briile ce MS. Quoique trés 
mauvais, il a été copié comme un MS rare et prétieux, fait pour n’étre vu 
que par des personnes affermies dans leurs principes. Ce l* janvier, 1763.— 
[Signé] Ducnesne.”’ A quotation from the Catéchisme du sage (1765) 
opens the book. 
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653 N Fonds. 


At the beginning is found the following note: “Je renvoyent [sic] le 
livre 4 mon ami Mr. Decroix. D* a Paris, Rue Venis [sic] N° ... Son 
entiquité me plaft beaucoup. Quand vous n’en voudrez plus, vous me la 
renverrez.”” [Unsigned.] The MS is composed as follows: 


“Abrégé de la vie de l’auteur.” The same as Arsenal 2558. 

“Avis au lecteur.”’” The same as Arsenal 2558. 

“Avant-propos.” The same as Arsenal 2558. 

“Chap. itt. Des motifs qui ont porté les hommes a établir une Re- 
ligion.’”” Same as Arsenal 2558. 

“Chap. ii. Des erreurs de la foi.”” Same as Arsenal 2558. 

“Chap. iii. Des Visions et révélations divines.”’ 

“Chap. iv. Des Prophéties et écritures saintes. 1°". De |’Ancien 
Testament.” 

“Sec. 2. Du Nouveau Testament.” 

“Chap. v. Des Erreurs de la doctrine et de la morale chrétienne.”’ 
“Table des chapitres.’’ 


The conclusion is the same as the conclusion in Arsenal 2558, save for a 
few words at the beginning. The MS consequently is related to Arsenal 
2558. It is, however, more complete by two chapters. 


. Chartres 775 (794). 

This MS is similar to Rheims 653, except that it contains the letters of 
Meslier and has omitted the Table of Contents. The conclusion is the 
same as Arsenal 2558 and Rheims 653. The arrangement is somewhat 
different from Rheims 653. 


. Arsenal 2559 (130 T.F.). 
This MS, noted by M. Lanson (RHL, 1912, p. 9) as a complete copy of 
stament, is an Extrait. The contents are: 


Table des chapitres et principales matiéres. 
Avant-propos, dessein de l’ouvrage. 
Chap. itt. Premiére preuve de la fausseté de la religion tirée des motifs qui 


ont porté les hommes a établir une Religion. 

ii. Deuxiéme preuve de la fausseté de la religion tirée des erreurs de 
la foi. 

iii. Troisiéme preuve de la fausseté de la Religion tirée des prétendues 
visions et révélations divines. 

iv. Quatriéme preuve de la fausseté de la religion tirée des prétendues 
promesses et prophéties des prétendues écritures saintes; 1°. De 
l’Ancien Testament; 2°. Du Nouveau Testament. 

v. Cinquiéme preuve de la fausseté de la Religion tirée des erreurs de 
sa doctrine et de sa morale. 


The conclusion is similar to that of Voltaire’s published Eztrait. The MS, 
however, lacks the “‘Vie de Meslier” and the ‘‘Avis.”’ None the less, the 
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extract is the most complete of any now in existence (except Orléans 1115, 
which is similar). It is, in every sense of the word, an extract, not a 
paraphrase. The structure which Meslier gave to his work is followed 
rigidly. The deletions are of three sorts: the long quotations which 
Meslier used from other works are often omitted; the ends of his para- 
graphs which are used for purposes of summary are often suppressed; and 
the beginnings of some of the paragraphs are sometimes deleted. The 
reading of the text, however, is fairly similar to the text of Charles. 


. Orléans 1115. Traités de morale et de théologie: 


I. “Mémoires du curé de Trépigny, Jean Mellier.”” 168 pp. 
II. ‘“‘L’Homme machine de M. La Métri [sic], copié par M. de Val***, Paris, 
1757, dédié 4 M. Haller, Professeur en médecine 4 Gottingue.’’ 69 pp. 
III. ‘Les Trois imposteurs—Fin des trois imposteurs, février 1762.’’ 69 pp. 
IV. “La Religion Chrétienne analysée. A Paris, 1757.’ 69 pp. 
V. ‘Doutes dont on cherche de bonne foi |’Eclaircissement. Paris, 1757.’ 
115 pp. Tous ces titres sont faits avec des caractéres d’impression mal 
disposés. 


The handwriting in all five of the treatises seems to be the same. The 
date 1757 in three of the MSS refers to the date of the assembling of the 
material. It is not the date copied from a printed edition. The text of 
the ““Mémoire’’ is the same as that of Arsenal 2559. 


. Rouen 1572 (659). 


The title of this MS stamped on the back of the binding is ‘‘Manuel de 
la religion.’”? A MS note to the volume reads: ‘‘Ces deux ouvrages sont 
extrémement curieux. Un exemplaire du dernier fut vendu A M. le Prince 
de Conty, pére de celui d’aujourd’hui 3000 frs. aprés le décés de Jean Mes- 
lier.”” The MS is divided into five proofs: p. 255, ‘“‘Premiére preuve’”’;p. 268, 
“Seconde preuve”; p. 300, ‘‘Troisiéme preuve’’; p. 304, “Quatriéme 
preuve”’; p. 306, ““Cinquiéme preuve.”’ The text of the MS is really a sum- 
mary in very abridged form of the ideas of Meslier in his first five proofs 
of the falsity of the Christian religion. Properly speaking, it is not a book 
of extracts at all, but rather a summary extracted from Meslier’s ideas. 
The proofs become more and more summary as the end of the book ap- 
proaches. The five proofs and the conclusion are followed (p. 313) by the 
““Abrégé ou l’extrait de la vie de Jean Meslier, curé de Trépigny, auteur 
de l’ouvrage ci-devant.’’ The “Vie” contains the episode concerning 
Houtteville’s book. There is no ‘“‘Avant-propos” and no “Avis’’ in this 
MS. 


. Rouen 1573 (753). 


This MS is similar to the first edition of Voltaire’s Eztrait. In all 
probability it was copied from that edition. 
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8. Rouen 1574 (547). Recueil. 
P. 1. L’Evangile de la Raison, ouvrage posthume de M. d. M ... y. 


P. 5. Testament de Jean Meslier. 
P. 151. Sermon des cinquante, attribué 4 Mons. du Martaine ou du Marsay 


et par d’autres 4 La Métrie. 
P. 205. Examen de la religion dont on cherche |’éclaircissement de bonne foi, 


attribué 4 M. de St. Evremond. 
The “‘Testament de Jean Meslier’’ is exactly similar to Voltaire’s second 
edition of the Extrait. 


An examination of each of the now available MSS of Meslier’s 
work either discloses or confirms the following facts: 

1. That MSS of the complete Testament did circulate, contrary to 
Renouard’s doubt,” is attested by the existence of B.N. f. fr. 19458-60 
and Rheims 652 (N Fonds), four MSS whereas Meslier left only three. 
Moreover, none of these four can be one of the originals left by Meslier, 
since each contains evidences of a copyist’s hand. It seems from a 
comparison of Charles’ edition and these four that his edition was 
made from a fifth copy which has either been lost or exists in some 
library in Holland. It is even conceivable that none of the three 
original MSS left by Meslier will ever be located. 

2. Some of the so-called complete Testaments were defective in that 
they contained numerous and extensive suppressions, many para- 
phrasings, and a few additions as is proved by an examination of 
Arsenal 2237, B.N. f. fr. 6337, and Fécamp 17-18. That this type of 
MS was in circulation long before Voltaire’s published Eztrait is 
evident from the fact that B.N. f. fr. 6337 was at one time in the 
possession of the Président Bouhier, who died in 1746. 

3. That Eztraits (and not copies of one single Extrait) as well as the 
complete Testament circulated is proved by an examination of the ten 
MSS Extraits which I have examined. Ail the extracts are in accord 
in that none gives more than five of Meslier’s eight proofs of the fals- 
ity of the Christian religion. The five proofs are always (save in Arsenal 
2558 which gives only three of the five proofs) the same. In none of 
these Extraits can be found Meslier’s treatment of government (which 
was the second portion of his complete treatise) or his treatment of 
metaphysics (which was the third portion). Only the section which 
presented Meslier’s plea for natural religion as opposed to revealed 


21 See Renouard’s notes to Rheims 652 N Fonds. 
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religion was extracted. All the MS Eztraits are alike in this respect. 
But in other respects they are quite widely divergent. For convenience 
they may be divided into four categories. The first category consists 
of those MSS (Arsenal 2558, Reims 653 N Fonds, Chartres 775) which 
give Meslier’s arguments, but change to such an extent his language 
that it cannot be easily compared with the printed text. The MSS of 
this category are so strikingly similar in language that one is forced 
to recognize for all a common source. The second category consists 
of those (Arsenal 2559, Orléans 1115) which also give faithfully 

Meslier’s arguments, but do not change to any extent his language. 

Their abridgment consists in suppressions of superfluous citations, 

useless repetitions, and unnecessary summaries. The MSS of this 

category, however, contain several passages which cannot be located 
in any complete text of the Testament. The two extant MSS which 
belong to this category are also so strikingly similar that one is forced 
to recognize that each has the same source. The third category con- 
sists of MSS such as Rouen 1572 (659), which further abridged 

Meslier’s arguments in the five proofs to the point of giving nothing 

more than a résumé of each argument. In all probability Rouen 1572 

is derived from the MSS of the first category. Finally, the fourth 

category consists of those MSS (Rouen 1573, Rouen 1574, and Pro- 
fessors Torrey’s and Morehouse’s MSS) which were copied from either 
the first or the second edition of Voltaire’s printed Extrait. 

4. The MSS of both Testament and Extrait can be arranged thus: 

a) Meslier’s original MSS. 

b) B.N. f. fr. 19458, 19459, 19460; Reims 652 N Fonds. Copies of the 
complete Testament, the oldest made, and representing as closely as possi- 
ble the text of the original MSS. 

c) B.N. f. fr. 6337, Arsenal 2237, and Fécamp 17-18. Copies of the complete 

Testament, but defective in that they suppressed and paraphrased many 

passages and made several additions to Meslier’s text. 

Arsenal 2558, Reims 653 N Fonds, Chartres 775. Extrait formed by para- 

phrasing the first five proofs of Meslier’s Testament. A “Vie” and an 

“Avis” were added to arouse interest. 

e) Arsenal 2559, Orléans 1115. Extrait formed from complete Testament by 
suppressions of repetitions, superfluous quotations, and summary con- 
clusions of Meslier’s text. 

f) Rouen 1572. Short résumé of first five proofs of Meslier. 

g) Rouen 1573, 1574. Copies of Voltaire’s printed Extrait. 
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III. VOLTAIRE’S “EXTRAIT” 


It now remains to examine what relationship Voltaire’s printed 
Extrait can have to the manuscript Fztraits. Voltaire, it will be 
remembered, printed at least three different editions of the Extrait.” 
The first edition,” an octavo of sixty-three pages, is distinguished by 
the omission of the “Avant-propos,” and by the following opening 
paragraph in chapter i: 

Il est clair et évident que c’est abus et imposture que de vouloir faire passer 
des loix et des institutions purement humaines pour des loix et des institu- 
tions divines. Or il est certain que toutes les religions qui sont dans le monde, 
excepté celle que Dieu a mise dans nos cceurs, ne sont que des inventions pure- 
ment humaines, et que ceux qui les ont inventées, ne se sont servis du nom 
et de l’autorité de Dieu que pour faire plus facilement recevoir les loix et les 
ordonnances qu’ils voulaient établir: que cela soit vrai, au moins 4 l’égard 
de la plupart des Religions, il faut nécessairement en convenir, ou il faut 
reconnaitre que la plupart des Religions sont véritablement instituées de Dieu: 
ce qu’on ne peut pas admettre; car comme elles sont toutes opposées les unes 
aux autres, et qu’elles se condamnent réciproquement, il est évident qu’elles 
ne peuvent en méme temps étre véritables, ni par conséquent venir d’un 
méme principe de vérité qui serait Dieu. C’est pourquoi aussi nos Christicoles 
Romains sont obligés de reconnaitre, qu’il ne peut y avoir au plus qu’une 
seule et véritable Religion, qu’ils prétendent étre la leur; comme aussi il n’y 
a qu’un seul Seigneur, une seule foi, un seul baptéme, un seul Dieu, et une 
seule Eglise Catholique, Apostolique et Romaine, hors de laquelle ils pré- 
tendent qu’il n’y a point de salut. 

The second edition, an octavo of sixty-four pages, marked ‘‘Nouvelle 
Edition,” is distinguished by the addition of the ‘‘Avant-propos” (as 
printed in Moland) and the omission of the foregoing paragraph. It 
is this version which occurs in the early editions of the Evangile de 
ia raison (Amsterdam, 1764, 1765). In the Recueil nécessaire avec 
l’Evangile de la raison (2 vols.; London, 1768, etc.), the “Abrégé de la 
vie de Meslier’ has been lengthened to include the Houtteville 
episode, an ‘‘Avis au lecteur” has been added, and the “‘Avant-propos” 
is considerably longer. The chapters are arranged more logically and 
a note appended at the end of the text reads (p. 300): “On a suivi, 
dans cette nouvelle édition du Testament de Jean Meslier, la copie qui 
est en dépét dans la Bibliothéque d’un des principaux Monarques 


221 have not seen the copy possessed by Professor Lanson (see op. cit.), which differs 
from the first and second editions. 


2% See Bengesco, II, 381--86, for a discussion of the various reprintings. 
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de l’Europe. Aussi peut-on assurer que les chapitres y sont beaucoup 
mieux distribués que dans |’édition qui a paru il y a quelques années 
et ot d’ailleurs on a omis ou retranché presque la moitié de l’avant- 
propos.” 

On a casual examination of Voltaire’s Extrait, it would seem that 
it could have been made from a complete copy of the Testament, or 
it could have been a polished copy of a MS Extrait. M. Lachévre 
(op. cit., p. 245) inclines to the first hypothesis, basing his argument on 
the fact that Voltaire copied But instead of Bal... .. This error can 
be found also in Rheims 653 and Chartres 775. Nothing prevented 
Voltaire from taking it from. one of these MSS. 

There are reasons to suspect that Voltaire did merely abridge 
further and polish a MS copy of the Eztrait. If his printed Extrait 
is compared with the printed Testament (ed. Rudolf Charles), the 
following passages will be found not to exist in the complete Testa- 
ment: 


1. Ce qu’il y a de plus horrible c’est que la loi de ce détestable peuple Juif 
ordonnait aussi qu’on sacrifidt des hommes. Les barbares, tels qu’ils soient 
qui avaient rédigé cette loi affreuse ordonnaient que 1|’on fit mourir sans 
miséricorde tout homme qui avait été voué au Dieu des Juifs, qu’ils nom- 
maient Adonai, et c’est selon ce précepte exécrable, que Jephté immola sa 
fille, que Saiil voulut immoler son fils. 

2. Je voudrais bien savoir comment serait regu un Ezéchiel (Ch. 3 et 4) qui 
dit que Dieu lui a fait manger 4 son déjeuner un livre de parchemin, lui a 
ordonné de se faire lier comme un fou, lui a prescrit de se coucher 390 jours 
sur le cété droit et 40 sur le gauche, lui a commandé de manger de la merde 
sur son pain, et ensuite par accommodement, de la fiente de boeuf? Je de- 
mande comment un pareil extravagant serait regu chez les plus imbéciles 
méme de nos chrétiens. 

3. Le nombre des Prophéties qui prédisent la félicité et la grandeur de 
Jérusalem est presque innombrable, car il est trés naturel qu’un peuple vaincu 
et captif se console dans ses maux réels par des espérances imaginaires, il ne 
s’est pas passé une année depuis la destitution du Roi Jacques que les Irlan- 
dais de son parti n’aient forgé plusieurs prophéties en sa faveur. 

4. Or maintenant que tout homme qui n’a pas perdu le sens commun, 
examine un peu si ce Jesus a été jamais Roi, si ses disciples ont eu toutes 
choses en abondance. 

5. N’est-il pas encore plaisant qu’un morceau de drap rouge, exposé par une 
putaine pour servir de signal 4 des Espions dans l’Ancien Testament soit la 
figure du sang de J. Chr. répandu dans le nouveau. 
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6. Enfin, qu’il a été pendu comme la plupart de ceux qui ont voulu jouer 
le méme réle, quand ils ont été sans courage et sans adresse. 

7. (De son temps il y eut encor plusieurs autres semblables imposteurs qui 
se disaient étre aussi le vrai Messie promis par la loi comme était entre autres 
un certain Juda Galiléen, un Théodore, un Barcon et autres qui sous un vain 
prétexte abusaient les peuples et t&échaient de les faire soulever pour les 
attirer 4 eux, mais qui sont tous péris.) 

8. Enfin qu’on lise tout ce qu’on rapporte de lui et qu’on juge s’il y a rien 
au monde de plus ridicule. 

9. Quelles seront donc les vaines ressources des Christicoles? Leur morale? 
Elle est la méme au fond que dans toutes les religions; mais des dogmes cruels 
l’ont corrompue et ont enseigné la persécution et le trouble. Leurs miracles? 
Mais quel peuple n’a pas les siens et quels sages ne méprisent pas ces fables? 
Leurs prophéties? N’en a-t-on pas démontré la fausseté? Leurs mceurs? Ne 
sont-elles pas souvent infaimes? L’établissement de leur Religion? Mais le 
fanatisme n’a-t-il pas commencé? L’intrigue n’a-t-elle pas élevé? La force 
n’a-t-elle pas soutenu visiblement cet édifice? La doctrine? Mais n’est-elle 
pas le comble de l’absurdité? 

Je crois mes chers amis vous avoir donné un préservatif suffisant contre 
tant de folies. Votre raison fera plus encore que mes discours et plat 4 Dieu 
que nous n’eussions 4 nous plaindre que d’étre trompés mais le sang humain 
coule depuis le temps de Constantin pour |’établissement de ces horribles 
impostures. L’Eglise romaine, la grecque, la Protestante, tant de disputes 
vaines, et tant d’ambitieux hypocrites ont ravagé 1’Europe, |’Afrique et 
l’Asie. Joignez, mes amis, aux hommes que ces querelles ont fait égorger ces 
multitudes de moines et de nonnes devenus stériles par leur état. Voyez com- 
bien de créatures la nature redemande 4 1’Eglise et vous verrez que la 
religion Chrétienne a fait périr plus de la moitié du genre humain. 

Je finirai par supplier Dieu si outragé par cette secte de daigner nous rap- 
peller 4 la Religion naturelle, dont le Christianisme est l’ennemi déclaré, 4 
cette religion simple que Dieu a mise dans les ecceurs de tous les hommes qui 
nous apprend 4 ne rien faire 4 autrui que ce que nous voudrions étre fait 4 
nous-mémes. Alors, l’univers serait composé de bons citoyens, de péres justes, 
d’enfants soumis, d’amis tendres. Dieu nous a donné cette religion en nous 
donnant la raison. Puisse le fanatisme ne la plus pervertir. Je vais mourir 
plus rempli de ces désirs que d’espérances. 


Of course, the natural assumption would be that Voltaire added 
these nine passages to his Extrait of Meslier’s Testament, since he 
could have done it as well as any previous copyist. But all nine of 
these passages can be found word for word in both Arsenal 2559 and 
Orléans 1115. Since Arsenal 2559 and Orléans 1115 are too full to 
come from anything except a complete Testament, it is evident that 
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these additions are the work of some copyist or copyists previous to 
Voltaire.* 

Still it is impossible to assume that Voltaire’s Extrait was made 
entirely from either Arsenal 2559 or Orléans 1115. In both MSS the 
“Abrégé” and the “Avis au lecteur’ are lacking. And four passages 
which occur in Voltaire’s Extrait do not appear either in Arsenal 2559 
or in Orléans 1115. The four passages are as follows. 

1. A l’égard du détail des sacrifices d’animaux, il ne consiste qu’en des 
vétements de couleurs, en sang, fressures, foyers, tabots, rognons, ongles, 
peaux, fiente, fumée, giteaux, certaines mesures d’huile et de vin, le tout 
offert et infecté de cérémonies sales et aussi pitoyables que des opérations de 
magie les plus extravagautes. 

2. Qu’est-ce done qu’un Dieu qui vient se faire crucifier et mourir pour 
sauver tout le monde, et qui laisse tant de nations damnés? Quelle pitié et 
quelle horreur! 

3. La prophétie la plus fausse et la plus ridicule qu’on ait jamais faite est 
celle de Jésus, dans Luc, Ch. 22. Il est prédit qu’il y aura des signes dans le 
soleil, et dans la lune, et que le fils de |’>homme viendra dans une nuée juger 
les hommes, et il prédit cela pour la génération présente. Cela est-il arrivé? 
Le fils de |’homme est-il venu dans une nuée? 

4. Voila le précis exact du Testament in-folio de Jean Meslier. Qu’on juge 
de quel poids est le témoignage d’un prétre mourant qui demande pardon 4 
Dieu. Ce 15 mars 1742. 

To be sure, nothing could have prevented Voltaire from adding 
these passages himself. The idea contained in the second one was 
used by Voltaire as early as the Epitre ad Uranie. The idea contained 
in the third was used in the Catéchisme de lV’ honnéte homme and the 
thought of the fourth occurs time and again in the Correspondance. 
The first passage, however, which can with difficulty be attributed to 
Voltaire, occurs in Rheims 653 (pp. 157-58). Moreover, Rheims 653 
contained the “Abrégé,”’ the longer ‘“‘Avant-propos,”’ and the “‘Avis.”’ 

It is quite as difficult to assume that Voltaire could have made his 
Extrait from Rheims 653. First of all, the wording of Rheims 653 is 
considerably different from that of Voltaire. Moreover, the passage 
which begins (Beuchot, XL, 454) “De son temps” and continues 
through (Beuchot, XL, 457) “d’un fanatique” is lacking in Rheims 


*% That additions were made to Meslier’s MSS should not be surprising. Both Arsenal 
2559 and Orléans 1115 contain the following note: “Il y a eu un curé en Angleterre, 
excellent géométre, qui, en 1722, quitta son bénéfice valant 200 livres sterling pour n’étre 
pas obligé d’enseigner aux hommes des choses si monstrueuses.”’ 
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653. Similarly, the passage which occurs at the end of chapter i 
(Beuchot, XL, 398), ‘Voici encore d’autres preuves qui ne feront pas 
moins clairement voir la fausseté des religions humaines, et surtout 
la fausseté de la nétre,” does not appear in this MS. Nor do the two 
paragraphs which appear in Beuchot, XL, 441, “Le nombre des 
prophéties,”’ and Beuchot, XL, 447-48, “La prophétie la plus fausse,”’ 
occur in Rheims 653. The first paragraph occurs in Arsenal 2559 and 
Orléans 1115. 

The foregoing comparisons indicate that Voltaire could have com- 
posed his Extrait from two such MSS as Arsenal 2559 and Rheims 653. 
That he knew two such MSS can be inferred from the statement at the 
end of his Extrait published in 1768: ‘On a suivi, dans cette nouvelle 
édition du Testament de Jean Meslier, la copie qui est en dépé6t dans 
la bibliothéque d’un des principaux Monarques de |’Europe. Aussi 
peut-on assurer que les chapitres y sont beaucoup mieux distribués que 
dans |’édition qui a paru il y a quelques années et ov d’ailleurs on a 
omis ou retranché presque la moitié de l’avant-propos.” Neverthe- 
less, it is quite probable that Voltaire knew more than the two MSS 
of the Extrait. He seems to have had some acquaintance with the full 
Testament, enough in fact to affirm in his letters that “son écrit est 
trop long, trop ennuyeux, et méme trop révoltant’”’ (October 10, 
1762); that “l’in-folio qu’on vendait en ms. huit louis d’or, est in- 
lisible’’ (May 31, 1762); and that “le bon grain était étouffé dans 
l’ivraie de son in-folio’”’ (February 25, 1762). Moreover, Voltaire’s 
other assertions confirm the hypothesis that he knew the complete 
Testament (or a copy nearly complete) and two MSS copies of Extraits. 
When he wrote to Damilaville (February 8, 1762), ‘“‘on ne sait qui a 
fait l’Extrait, mais il est tiré tout entier, mot pour mot, de l’original,”’ 
it is quite certain that he was telling the truth, but not all the truth. 
And when on February 25, 1762, he wrote to D’Alembert: “Un bon 
Suisse a fait l’extrait trés-fidélement,” he was also telling the truth. 
Far from wilfully deceiving the public about Meslier’s Eztrait, it is 
highly probable that the date “‘15 mars 1742,”’ which has always been 
assumed to be a false date, is actually that of the composition of one 
of the MS Eztraits which he used. Voltaire’s task in the editing of 
the Extrait was limited to polishing the language of Meslier and the 


possible addition of three short passages. 
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Voltaire’s task in editing the Extrait was limited. Did he, however, 
add the sketch of Meslier’s life? It was assumed between 1833 and 
1912 that the “‘Abrégé de la vie de Meslier’’ was by Voltaire. But in 
his article (RHL, 1912, pp. 10-11) M. Lanson queried whether the 
“Abrégé” or the Extrait could be by Voltaire. M. Lanson’s doubts 
arose from an examination of Arsenal 2558, which disclosed a longer 
“abrégé” than that published by Voltaire in 1761. In 1920, however, 
M. Lachévre refused to admit that the “abrégé’”’ was by any other 
than Voltaire on the score that Voltaire’s printed edition is anterior 
to the date 1763 found in Arsenal 2558.” Neither the arguments of 
M. Lanson nor those of M. Lachévre seem to be valid in the light of 
all the MS copies of the Fztrait. It is unreasonable to take the 
“abrégé” from Voltaire just because a MS copy dated 1763 contained 
a fuller account of Meslier’s life than that printed by Voltaire in 1761. 
It is quite as unreasonable to attribute the “‘abrégé”’ to Voltaire, be- 
cause Voltaire’s Extrait can be dated 1761 and Arsenal 2558 is dated 
1763. Voltaire and the copyist of Arsenal 2558 could have had a 
common source. Moreover, there is something illogical in attributing 
the first form of the “abrégé’” to Voltaire and in denying him the 
second form, since he published both forms. It is just as illogical to 
attribute to him the second form of the “abrégé’”’ and deny him the 
“Avis au lecteur” which he published at the same time as the second 
“abrégé.’’> Allin all, the position of M. Lanson, unsupported though 
it has been by facts, is much more tenable than that of Beuchot, of 
M. Lachévre, and of Bengesco. 

Certain observations can be made in support of M. Lanson’s 
theory. It should be noted, first of all, that Voltaire did not know 
any of the facts of Meslier’s life when Thiériot introduced the Testa- 
ment to him. “Quel est done ce curé de village dont vous me parlez?”’?” 
It should further be observed that Voltaire, who wrote a sketch of 
Meslier in three other places in his works,”* never presented any addi- 
tional facts concerning Meslier’s life; he contented himself, either 
through necessity or through volition, with the few bare incidents 


% Op. cit., pp. 245-46. 2% See Bengesco, II, 383. 
2 Voltaire to Thiériot, November 30, [1735]. 


% Dictionnaire philosophique, arts. ‘‘Contradictions’’ and ‘‘Miracles’’; Lettres a4 S. A. 
Mgr. ... sur Rabelais, etc. 
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which are related in the “abrégé.”’ In addition, it should be remarked 
that the crude “abrégé” which does not in the least resemble Voltaire 
in style has been transformed in the Lettres d S. A. Monseigneur le 
Prince de *** into a smooth presentation which has all the qualities of 
the Voltairean manner of writing. One wonders why Voltaire pre- 
sented the facts of the ‘“abrégé” in one place so crudely and in another 
so smoothly. Also, it should be noted that the title “abrégé’”’ suggests 
that there was in circulation a fuller life of Meslier. This seems to 
have been the case,”? but there is no indication that Voltaire was 
familiar with it. Indeed, there is every indication that he was not 
familiar with it. As for the errors of fact in the “abrégé,”’ there is not 
a single one which can be attributed more easily to Voltaire than to 
any other writer. 

Finally, there is one observation which would seem definitely to 
confirm the theory of M. Lanson. The author of the “abrégé”’ wrote: 
“Tl [Meslier] en fit trois copies de sa main, l’une desquelles fut portée 
au Garde-des-sceaux de France, sur laquelle on a tiré l’extrait sui- 
vant.” Evidently, it can only have been written by the first person 
who made an Extrait from Chauvelin’s MS. Moreover, the Extrait 
taken from Chauvelin’s MS must have resembled the text of Arsenal 
2558, Rheims 653, or Chartres 775, since they belonged to the cate- 
gory of MSS which contained the “abrégé.’’ The MSS which belonged 
to the category of Arsenal 2559 and Orléans 1115 did not have the 
“abrégé.”” But, as we have seen, Voltaire’s Extrait resembled the 
latter category and not the former. Consequently, he took his 
Extrait from a MS which was not “tiré” from Chauvelin’s and his 
“abrégé” from a MS or a copy which was “‘tiré” from Chauvelin’s. 
Inadvertently, he left in the “abrégé,” as all the copyists did, the 


sentence which betrayed him. 
Ira O. WADE 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


2 See E. Thellier, Notice historique de la commune de Balaives et Butz (Tours, 1901). 























VICTORIAN BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR 1932 


HIS bibliography has been prepared by a committee of the Vic- 
torian Literature Group of the Modern Language Association of 
America: William D. Templeman, chairman, University of 
Illinois; Charles Frederick Harrold, Michigan State Normal College; 
Helen C. White, University of Wisconsin; Frederic E. Faverty, North- 
western University. It attempts to list the noteworthy publications of 
1932 (including reviews of earlier items) which have a bearing on 
English literature of the Victorian period. Unless otherwise stated, 
the date of publication is 1932. Some cross-references are given, al- 


though not all that are possible. 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


AHR = =American historical review 

Beiblatt =Beiblatt zur Anglia 

Bk = Bookman 

BkL = Bookman (London) 

B of M =Books of the month 

CR =Contemporary review 

EHR = =E€Economic history review 

EJ = English journal 

ER = English review 

ES = Englische studien 

ESt =English studies (Amster- 
dam) 

FR = Fortnightly review 

GRM = =Germanisch-Romanische 
monatsschrift 

HTB =New York Herald-Tribune 
books 

JMH =Journal of modern history 

LM = London mercury 


LQHR =London quarterly and Hol- 
born review 


LZD =Literarisches Zentralblatt fir 
Deutschland 

MLN =Modern language notes 

MP = Modern philology 

N = Nation 

NC = Nineteenth century and after 


[MoperN Purto.ocy, May, 1933] 
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NewR 


NR 
N. S 


= New republic 
= National review 
= New statesman and nation 


NYTBR=New York Times book review 


N&Q 
PMLA 


PQ 
QQ 
QR 
RA 
RasI 
RES 
RH 
RHL 


RLC 
RSP 
S 
SP 
SR 
SRL 
SSA 
TLS 


YR 





= Notes & queries 

=Pubs. Mod. Lang. Ass’n of 
Am. 

=Philological quarterly 

=Queen’s quarterly 

=Quarterly review 

= Revue anglo-américaine 

= Rassegna italiana 

= Review of English studies 

= Revue historique 

=Revue d’histoire littéraire de 
la France 

= Revue de littérature comparée 

= Revue des sciences politiques 

= Spectator 

= Studies in philology 

= Saturday review 

= Saturday review of literature 

= Social science abstracts 

= (London) Times literary sup- 
plement 

= Yale review 
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I. BIBLIOGRAPHICAL MATERIAL 

“American bibliography for 1931.” PMLA, XLVI, Suppl., 1366-71: 
“English. Nineteenth century,’ ed. Albert C. Baugh. 

Annual bibliography of English language and literature. Vol. XII. 1931. 
Edited for the Modern Humanities Research Association by Mary S. 
Sergeantson, assisted by Leslie N. Broughton. Cambridge: Bowes & 
Bowes. Pp. x+272. “Nineteenth century,” pp. 163-208. 

Arents, Prosper. Flemish writers translated (1830-1931). Bibliographical es- 
say. Introd. by Emmanuel de Bom. Den Haag: Martinus Nijhoff, 1931 
(8 en 191). 

Rev. by J. van Dam in Deutsche Literaturzeitung, LXII, 1986. 

The art index. Vol. III, No. 5 (Feb.); No. 9 (June); No. 11 (Oct.); Vol. IV, 
No. 4 (Feb., 1933). These four issues make a cumulative subject and au- 
thor index to fine-arts periodicals, books, and museum bulletins, from Sept. 
1931, to Feb., 1933. New York: H. W. Wilson Co. 

Cox, A. L. “Bibliography of the bicycle.”” N & Q, CLXII, 179. 

Bibliographischer Monatsbericht tiber neu erschienene Schul-, Universitdts- u. 


Hochschulschriften ... . herausgegeben von der Zentralstelle fiir Disserta- 
tionen und Programme der Buchhandlung Gustav Fock... .. Leipzig, bi- 
monthly. 


Books of the month. Edinburgh: James Thin. Published monthly. 

Ricci, Seymour de. ‘‘Notes on the bibliography of encyclopedias.’’ The Pyn- 
son printers. Colophon, III, part 12, art. 5. 

The chief encyclopedias considered are the Encyclopaedia Britannica; Brock- 
haus’ Conversationslexikon (first printed, 1796-1811); the Spanish Enciclopedia 
universale (1908-30); Pancoucke and Agasse’s Encyclopédie méthodique (1782- 
1832); Migne’s Encyclopédie théologique (1844-66); Pierre Larousse’s Grand dic- 
tionnaire universel du XI Xe siécle; and the Grande encyclopédie (1885-1901). 
German literature yesterday and today. Berlin: Terramare office. Pp. 18-19: 

“Some recent English and American contributors to the history of German 

literature since 1832.” 

Price, Lawrence Marsden. The reception of English literature in Germany. 
Berkeley: Univ. of California pr. Pp. vii+596. 

Rev. in GRM, XX, 222; by Carl Colditz in German quar., V, 197-98. Third 
part treats particularly the reception of Dickens, Scott, Byron. A bibliography of 
120 pp. 

International bibliography of historical sciences. . . . . Second year 1927. Ed. by 
the International Committee of Historical Sciences, Washington. New 
York: H. W. Wilson Co. Pp. Ixxx+431. 

Compiled by bibliographers from twenty-two nations. Sections on diplomatics, 
history, history of the book, genealogy, numismatics, linguistics; historical geogra- 
phy; historical bibliography; folk lore; economic and social history; history of 
civilization; the sciences and education; history of art; religious history; history of 
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philosophy; history of literature; general history; history by countries; discoveries; 
modern religious history; history of modern culture—(1) general; (2) academies 
and intellectual organization; (3) history of education; (4) the press; (5) philoso- 
phy; (6) natural and medical sciences; (7) literature; (8) art and industrial art; (9 
music and theater—modern economic and social history; modern legal and con- 
stitutional history; history of international relations (including a section ‘‘From 
1815 to 1890’); ete. 
International index to periodicals. Cumulative. Five times a year. New York: 
H. W. Wilson Co. 
Van Horne, John. “Recent Italian books.”’ Jtalica, IX, 13-14, 45-46, 81-82, 
118-19. 
Local catalogue of material concerning Newcastle and Northumberland as repre- 
sented in the Central Public Library, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne: Andrew Reid. 
London bibliography of the social sciences. Being the subject catalogue of the 
British Library of Political and Econemic Science at the School of Economics, 
the Goldsmiths’ Library of Economic Literature at the University of London, 
the Libraries of the Royal Statistical Society, of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute, of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, of the Institute of In- 
dustrial Psychology, the Edward Fry Library of International Law, and the 
collection of pamphlets at the Reform Club, together with certain special collec- 
tions at the University College, London, and elsewhere. Compiled under the 
direction of B. M. Headicar, librarian, and C. Fuller, B.A., assistant libra- 
rian, of the British Library of Political and Economic Science; with an 
introduction by the Rt. Hon. Lord Passfield. London: London School of 
Economics. 4 vols. 


nS 


Carter, John. Binding variants in English publishing, 1820-1900. London: 
Constable; New York: Ray Long & Richard R. Smith. Pp. xviii +172. 
Rev. in NYTBR, Aug. 28, p. 16; TLS, July 7, p. 493. Of considerable biblio- 

graphical value; Victorians: Ainsworth, Bulwer-Lytton, Dickens, Disraeli, George 

Eliot, Jeffries, Meredith, Charles Reade, Stevenson, Matthew Arnold, the Brown- 

ings, Pater, Christina Rossetti. 

Bonar, J. Catalogue of the library of Adam Smith. 2d ed. London: Macmillan. 
Pp. xxiv+218. 

Rev. by Henry Higgs in Economic journal, XLII, 625-27. 

The year’s work in English studies. Vol. XI. 1930. Ed. for the English Asso- 
ciation by F. S. Boas. Oxford univ. pr. London: Milford. Pp. 400. 

Rev. by W. Fischer in Beiblatt, XLIII, 277-78. 

De Vane, William Clyde. “The new Browning letters.” Yale university library 
gazette, VII, 39-41. 

“Yale University Library has recently acquired a volume of unpublished letters 
from the hands of Elizabeth Barrett and Robert Browning. Four portraits, two of 
which have not appeared elsewhere.’’ Article summarizes contents of letters. 
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“Byron in English, French, German, and American literature: A bibliogra- 
"ere ”? In Werner G. Krug, Lord Byron als dichterische Gestalt in Eng- 
land, Frankreich, Deutschland und Amerika, pp. 101-42. Diss. Giessen. 
Potsdam: Richard Schneider. 

Carlyle: see IV. Carlyle. Diss. by Neumann. 

Catalogue of an exhibition at Columbia university to commemorate the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of Lewis Carroll (Charles Lutwidge Dodgson) 
1832-1898. New York: Columbia univ. pr. 

Rev. by J. T. Winterich in SRL, IX, 278. 

Fish, Helen Dean. “‘1832-1932.’’ SRL, VIII, 704. 

An account of the Lewis Carroll treasures on exhibition at the Avery Library, 
Columbia University. 

The Harcourt Amory collection of Lewis Carroll in the Harvard college library. 
Compiled by Flora V. Livingston. Cambridge: Harvard univ. pr. Private- 
ly printed in an edition of sixty-five copies. 

Rev. in SRL, IX, 278. 

Williams, S. H., and Madan, Falconer. A handbook of the literature of the Rev. 
C. L. Dodgson (Lewis Carroll). Oxford univ. pr. 

Rev. by I. A. Williams in LM, XXV, 485. 

Victorius, Paul B. “A sketch of The origin of species.’’ Colophon, III, part 9, 
art. 6. 

Discusses the early English and American editions. 

Eckel, John C. A bibliography of the first editions of Charles Dickens. London: 
Maggs Bros. Pp. 290. 

Treats their points and values. Rev. by Philip Brooks in NYTBR, Oct. 2, p. 20. 
An enlargement and revision of the edition of 1913 (Chapman and Hall). Of great 
bibliographical value. 

Purdy, Richard L. “Journals and letters of George Eliot.” Yale university 
library gazette, VII, 1-4. 

The “richest” of the letters and journals of George Eliot “have recently been 
purchased for the Yale Library... .. The collection presents for the future bi- 
ographer a mine of material which has remained virtually untouched.” 

Du Bois, A. E. “Additions to the bibliography of W. S. Gilbert’s contribu- 

_ _ tions to magazines.” MLN, XLVII, 308-14. 

A catalogue of the Altschul collection of George Meredith in the Yale university 
library. Compiled by Bertha Coolidge. Yale univ. pr. 

Rev. by I. A. Williams in LM, XXV, 484. 

Harting, Hugh. “Edward Smith Willard bibliography.” N & Q, CLXIII, 
402-4. 

Successor to Sir Henry Irving as greatest English tragedian. 


II. ECONOMIC, POLITICAL, RELIGIOUS, AND SOCIAL 
ENVIRONMENT 
Acres, W. Marston. Bank of England from within, 1694-1900. Oxford. 2 vols. 
Cf. Book rev. dig., Aug., p. 2. 
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Adams, L. P. Agricultural depression and farm relief in England, 1813-1852. 
London: P. 8. King & Sons. 

Rev. by R. Leonard in Economic journal, XLII, 483-84 (‘‘a useful but super- 
ficial summary”’). 

Albion, Robert J. “The ‘Communication Revolution.’’’ AHR, XXXVII, 
718-20. 

Anderson, R. M. C. The roads of England. Being a review of the roads, of 
travelers, and of traffic in England, from the days of the ancient trackways to 
the modern motoring era. Foreword by Sir William Morris. London: Benn. 
Pp. 236. 

Andréadés, A. “‘La politique orientale de |’Angleterre avant et aprés le 
Congrés de Berlin. Disraeli et Salisbury.”’ Les balkans, 2 (3-5), Dec., 1931 
—Feb., 1932, 159-86. Abstract in SSA, IV, 1061 (11151). 

“‘Andreddés, basing on Buckle’s Life of Disraeli and Lady Cecil’s Life of Lord 
Salisbury, traces the ultimate cause of the Eastern crisis of 1875-78 to Turkey’s 
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Ardagh, J. “Door knockers.”” N & Q, CLXIII, 28, 67, 68. 

Askew, H. “Baron Huddleston (1815-1890).” N & Q, CLXIII, 153, 214. 

Askew, H. ‘‘Candyman.” N & Q, CLXII, 45-46. 

Vendors of sweets and their connection with the process of eviction. 

Askew, H. “Sanderson of Oundle.” N & Q, CLXIII, 475-76. 

A great Victorian schoolmaster. 

Askew, H. ‘‘Thumb-screw as school punishment.”” NV & Q, CLXII, 192. 

Baring, Maurice. Lost lectures, or the fruits of experience. London: Peter 
Davies. Pp. 317. 

Rev. by K. Kinninmont, in B of M, April, pp. 7-9. 

Bell, Herbert C. “Palmerston and parliamentary reform.” JMH, IV, 186- 
213. 

Palmerston, strangely, becomes a liberal “in dealing with the last great reform 
bill of his time.” 

Bennett, Arnold. The journal of Arnold Bennett, 1896-1910. New York: Vi- 
king pr. Pp. 417. 

Rev. by Hugh Walpole in HTB, VIII, No. 38, 1, 4; by Peter Quennell in Life 

and letters, VIII, 361; in SR, CLIV, 566. 

Berlioz, Hector Louis. Memoirs, from 1803 to 1865; comprising his travels in 
Germany, Italy, Russia and England. Trans. by Rachel (Scott Russell) 
Holmes and Eleanor Holmes. Annot. and the trans. rev. by Ernest New- 
man. New York: Alfred Knopf. Pp. xxiii+533+-xiii. 

Rev. by Peter Bowdoin in HTB, IX, No. 9, 8. 

Beveridge, Sir William, and others. Changes in family life. London: Allen & 
Unwin. Pp. 160. 

Blair, David Hunter. “Society in the seventies.”” ER, LV, 78-84. 
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Blunt, Hugh F. ‘Aubrey Beardsley: a study in conversion.’’ Catholic world, 
CXXXIV, 641-50. 

Blunt, Reginald. ‘“The Milners at Chelsea.”” NR, XCVIII, 75-78. 

Blunt, W.S. My diaries, being a personal narrative of events, 1888-1914. Lon- 
don: Secher. Pp. xviii+905. 

Bolitho, Hector. Albert the good and the Victorian reign. London: Cobden 
Sanderson; New York: D. Appleton. Pp. ix+358. 

Based on new and intimate sources; a graphic, imaginative, apparently reliable 
and authoritative biography. Rev. by David Owen in SRL, VIII, 815; by Geoffrey 
Terwilliger in HTB, VIII, No. 32, p. 5; by Peter Quennell in Life and letters, 
VIII, 241; in SR, CLIII, 300; in CR, CXLI (May), 670-72; in TLS, March 17, 
p. 179; by John Betjeman in NYTBR, April 10, p. 5; in S, March 19, pp. 417-18; 
in EJ, XXI, 513; in New R, LX XI, 296; by Hamish Miles in NS, III, Lit. Suppl. 
No. 63, pp. xlv-xvi (able picture of Albert as a great civil servant); by Clennell 
Wilkinson in LM, XXVI, 184. 

Bott, Alan, and Clephane, Irene. Our mothers. A cavalcade in pictures, quota- 
tions and description of late Victorian women, 1870-1900. London: Gol- 
lancz. 

Boyd, A. W., and others. ‘“‘A ‘Hodening’ at Christmas time.” N & Q, 
CLXIII, 427, 461. 

Bradbrooke, William. ‘‘Lord Brampton’s ‘Reminiscences’: Padwick.” N & 
Q, CLXII, 50. 

Padwick (d. 1880) “the largest money-lender of his time.”’ 

Bradbury, F., and Hulberd, Percy. “Finger bowls.”” N & Q, CLXIII, 350, 
390, 428, 444. 

Brandenburg, E. ‘‘Die deutsch-englischen Biindnisverhandlungen um die 
Jahrhundertwende.” Mededeel. v. h. Nederlandsche Comité t. Onderzock v. de 
Oorzaken v. d. Wereldoorlog, VII (1931-32). Abstract in SSA, IV, 1403 
(14689). 

Bridges, Robert. Three friends. Memoirs of Digby Mackworth Dolben, Richard 
Watson Dixson and Henry Bradley. Oxford univ. pr. Pp. 243. 

The diaries of John Bright. Ed. by R. A. J. Walling. Foreword by Philip 
Bright. New York: Morrow. 

Rev. by Harold J. Laski in YR, XXI, 428-29. 

Brucculeri, Angelo. “‘La enciclica ‘Rerum novarum’ 1891- 1931.’’ Assicura- 
ztoni Soc. Abstract in SSA, IV, 40 (457). 

The article deals with the historic origins of the document by which the Cath- 
olic church ‘‘tends to take a position”’ in industrial relations, and with the practical 
results of the document. 

Butterfield, Paul K. The diplomacy of the Bagdad Railway 1890-1914. Diss. 
Gottingen. Pp. 82. 

Cecil, Algernon. “Lord Roseberry.” QR, CCLVIII, 96-120. Abstract in 
SSA, IV, 698 (7376). 
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Cecil, Lady Gwendolyn. Life of Robert, Marquis of Salisbury. By his daughter, 
Lady Gwendolyn Cecil. Vol. III: 1880-86. Vol. IV: 1887-92. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1931. 

Rev. by John Telford, in LQHR, CLVII, 86-96; by G. A. R. Marriott in QR, 

CCLVIII, 79-95; by J. L. Morison in AHR, XX XVII, 752-56 (‘‘adds definitely to 

our knowledge of later Victorian statesmanship in several important directions”). 


Chancellor, Frank B. Prince Consort. New York: Dial pr., 1931. Pp. ix+ 
308. 
Rev. by George G. Andrews in JMH, IV, 302. 
Cheyney, Edward P. Modern English reform, from individualism to socialism. 
Philadelphia: U. of Penn. pr., 1931. Pp. vii+-223. 
Rev. by Paul Knaplund in AHR, XX XVII, 375-76; by J. H. Park in Polit. Sci. 
quar., XLVIT, 136-68. 


Clapham, J. H. An economic history of modern Britain. Vol. II: Free trade 
and steel, 1850-86. Cambridge univ. pr.; New York: Macmillan. Pp. xvi 
+554. 

A continuation of ‘‘The early railway age,” and valuable on the economic back- 
ground during ‘‘Victorian prosperity.”’ Rev. in TLS, Sept. 8, pp. 613-14; N & Q, 
CLXIII, 161-62; NS, IV, 212; by Arthur Redford in Economic jour., XLII, 595- 
99. 

Cohen, Victor. The nineteenth century: a biographical history. London: Mur- 
ray. Pp. xiv+555. 

Rev. by John Betjeman in S, May 7, pp. 671-72; in NS, IV, 80 (a survey of the 
century in a series of biographies set in their social context). 

Cole, George D. H. A short history of the British working class movement, 1789- 
1927. Complete edition with new foreword. 3 vols. in 1. London: Allen & 
Unwin. Pp. 657. 

Rev. by J. F. Rees of Vol. JJ: 1848-1900 (pub. in 1926) in EHR, XLVII, 140- 
42. 

Cole, George D. H. British trade and industry; past and future. New York: 
Maemillan. Pp. 466. 


Colson, Percy. Melba. An unconventional biography. London: Grayson. Pp. 
xvi+279. 
Rev. by Brian FitzGerald in SR, CLIII, 276 (famous operatic singer repeatedly 
successful in England from the nineties to the World War). 


Colson, Percy. V -iorian portraits. London: Rich & Cowan. Pp. 256. 
Includes studies of Wilberforce, Harriet Martineau, Prince Albert, Baron 
Stockmar. A sketchy, naive, and at times misleading collection of prose-portraits. 
—C. F. H. 
Rev. in SR, CLIV, 512; in Bk L, LX XXIII, 264-65. 


Crabités, Pierre. ““England’s fifty years in Egypt.”” NC, July, pp. 36-49. 
Crewe, The Marquess of. “Mr. Gladstone.” QR, CCLIX, 193-203. 
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Crewe, The Marquess of. Lord Rosebery. New York: Harper; London: John 
Murray, 1931. Pp. xv+592. 

Rev. by Algernon Cecil in QR, CCLVIII, 96-120; in LM XXV, 213-15; by 
Ladas in NR, XCVIII, 119-27, by R. L. Schuyler in Polit. sci. quart., XLVII, 
449-51; in SRL, VIII, 469; by J. C. Squire in ER, LIV, 39-42; abstract of Squire’s 
rev. in SSA, IV, 698 (7388). 

Crichton-Browne, Sir James. The doctor’s after-thoughts. London: Benn. 
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torian books. 

Cross, Arthur Lyon. ‘Old English local courts and the movement for their 
reform.” Michigan law rev. Abstract in SSA, IV, 886 (9320). 

Crosse, Gordon. Charles Gore: a biographical sketch. London: Mowbray. 
Pp. vii+128. 

Gore was a leading figure in the Anglican church “of the last half-century.” 
de Felice, Gaetano. “Il Card. Ruffo, Gladstone, e i falsi giudizi della storia 

dal 1799 ad oggi.’’ Ras, XX XI, 616-21. 

Dibben, Eric. ‘““Doughty the man.” Cornhill mag., LX XII, 618-26. 

Donald, Rupert. ‘“The story of London transport.’’ Publ. Admin. Abstract 
in SSA, IV, 348 (3802). 

Cabs appeared in 1829, omnibuses in 1835, tramways in 1870, electric tractions 
in 1900. 

Dunham, Arthur Louis. The Anglo-French treaty of commerce of 1860 and the 
progress of the industrial revolution in France. Ann Arbor: Univ. of Michi- 
gan pr., 1930. Pp. xii+409. 

Rev. by Henri Hauser in RH, CLXX, 546-47. 

Ellis, S. M. “Albert the good.”” NC, CXI, 739-48. 

Ernle, Lord, “‘An early Victorian childhood.”’ QR, CCLVIII, 216-41. 

Life on the Isle of Wight in the middle of the last century. 

Fairley, Lincoln. ‘Machinery and the demand for labor in economic litera- 
ture to 1850.’’ Harvard university summaries of theses (1931), pp. 154-57. 

Fay, C. R. The corn laws and social England. Cambridge. Pp. x+223. 

Fisher, H. A. L. “The subtle Strachey.”” SRL, VIII, 613. 

Forman, W. Courthope, and others. “The Doones of Exmoor.” N & Q, 
CLXIII, 44, 81, 82, 102, 124, 159, 195. 

On legends of the Doones. 

Fort, G. Seymour. Alfred Beit. A study of the man and his work. Foreword by 
Lieut. Gen. the Rt. Hon. J.C. Smuts. London: Nicholson & Watson. Pp. 


221. 

Rev. in SR, CLIII, 179. Beit was a great financier and philanthropist, an asso- 
ciate of Rhodes in Africa. 
Garnett, R. S. Odd memories. London: Blackwoods. 

Rev. by John Linnell in FR, CX XXII, 670-72. 
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Garvin, J. L. The life of Joseph Chamberlain. Vol. I: 1836-1885.: London: 

Macmillan. Pp. 638. 

Rev. in SR, CLIV, 623; NS, IV, No. 93, 693. 

Gifford, Margaret Jeune (ed.). Pages from the diary of an Oxford lady, 1843- 

62. Oxford: Blackwell. Pp. 141. 

Diary of Margaret Dyne Jeune. Her husband, Dr. Francis Jeune, master of 
Pembroke, an active Protestant figure during the Oxford Movement. Rev. in 
TLS, June 30, p. 475; by Clennell Wilkinson in LM, XXVI, 377. 

Goss, Charles W. F. The London directories, 1677-1855. London: Dennis 

Archer. 

Rev. in N & Q, CLXIII, 466-67. 


Grant, I. F. Everyday life in old Scotland. Part Three. From 1707 to the end of 
the nineteenth century. London: Allen & Unwin. 


Guedalla, Philip. The Duke. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1931. Pp. 439. 
Rev. with high praise in Dalhousie rev., XII (1932-33), 134-35. 

Guyot, Raymond. ‘“Quelques aspects nouveaux du régne de Victoria.’”’ RH, 
CLXIX, 594-604. Abstract in SSA, IV, 1922 (20342). 
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Gynn, Denis. The life of John Redmond. London: Harrap. Pp. 611. 


Haggard, Howard W. The lame, the halt, and the blind. The vital réle of medi- 
cine in the history of civilization. London: Heinemann. Pp. xxvi+420. 


Haldane, Elizabeth. ‘‘Scottish family life in the seventies.”” QR, CCLIX, 
259-72. 

Hall, Thomas W. The Fairbanks of Sheffield, 1688-1848. Sheffield: J. W. 
Northend. Pp. 164. 
Rev. in N & Q, CLXIII, 125. 


Hall, Walter Phelps. Mr. Gladstone. New York: Norton, 1931. Pp. 275. 
Rev. by A. L. Sachar in HTB, VIII, No. 37, 10; by Paul Knaplund in AHR, 

XXXVII, 756-57. 

Hamilton, Henry. The industrial revolution in Scotland. Clarendon pr. Pp. 
300. , 

Hammond, J. L., and Barbara. James Stansfeld: a Victorian champion of sex 
equality. London: Longmans. Pp. 320. 
Rev. in SR, CLIV, 352; in NS, IV, 522-24; in BkL, LXXXII, 248. 

Harte, M. W. J. The control of foreign policy in the British commonwealth of 
nations. London: Bell & sons. 
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Hawker, A. Hamilton. “Victorian customs.” N & Q, CLXII, 154, 194, 195, 
227, 285, 393, 444-45. 

The social and political ideas of some representative thinkers of the age of reaction 
and reconstruction, 1815-1865. A series of lectures ed. by F. J. C. Hearn- 
shaw. London: Harrap. Pp. 220. 

Rev. in Les Langues modernes, XXX, 413 (lectures on Chateaubriand, Hegel, 

Coleridge, Owen, Mill, Hodgskin, Comte, and John Austin). 
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Rev. in QR, CCLVIII, 386; NS, III, No. 93, vi-viii; BkL, LX XXII, 111. 


Hirst, Francis W. Gladstone as financier and economist. Introd. by Henry 
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John Bright’s losing fight against the game laws. Their connection with the 
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Knowles, Lillian C. A. Economic development in the nineteenth century. 
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Rev. by W. H. B. Court in Economic jour., XLII, 481-83; in CR, CXLI, 271. 
Richards, Grant. Memories of a misspent youth: 1872-1896. Introd. by Max 

Beerbohm. London: Heinemann. Pp. xvi+353. 

Rev. in TLS, Oct. 27, p. 787; in FR, CX XXII, 670-72; in BofM, Nov. pp. 7-9. 

, Riddell, W. G. Adventures of an obscure Victorian. New York: Macmillan. 

Pp. 283. 

Brief rev. by Peter Quennell in Life and Letters, VIII, 240. 

Ridding, Laura E. “A nursery library seventy-five years ago.” CR, CXLII, 

313-21. 

Roberts, Morley. ‘Meetings with some men of letters.”” QQ, XX XIX, 62-80. 

Reminiscences of Meredith, Hardy, Conan Doyle, etc. 

Rohde, Eleanor S. ‘Late Georgian and early Victorian gardening books.” 

BkL, LXXXIII, 204-6. 

Rothenstein, John. Nineteenth century painting: a study in conflict. London: 

John Lane. Pp. xii+191. 
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Salvesen, Lord. “Divorce and marriage reform (in England).” Eugenics rev. 
Abstract in SSA, IV, 807 (8511). 

‘Adultery remains the only grounds for divorce.” 

Salwey, David E. L. ‘English organ building in the nineteenth century.”’ 
Organ. Abstract in SSA, IV, 1569 (16359). 

Shaw, Bernard. Music in London, 1890-1894. Standard ed. London: Con- 
stable. 3 vols. Pp. 302; 325; 320. 

Southam, Herbert. “‘Domestic articles fallen into disuse.”” N & Q, CLXII, 
30-31, 66-68, 104, 123-24, 156-57, 177, 196, 227-28, 250, 267-68, 300-01, 
337-38, 375, 394, 429, 44445. 

Spielmann, Marion H., and Jerrold, W. Hugh Thompson: his art, his letters, 
his humour and his charm. New York: Macmillan, 1931. Pp. xxiv+269. 
Rev. by W. M. Ivins in SRL, July 23, p. 3; in SR, CLIIT, 104. 

Strachey, L. “Florence Nightingale.’’ Neue rundschau, XL, 455-78. 

Sturt, George. A small boy in the sixties. With introd. by Arnold Bennett. 
Cambridge univ. pr. Pp. xvi+241. 

Thorpe, James. Phil May: master-draughtsman and humorist (1864-1903). 
London: Harrap. 

Rev. in TLS, Oct. 27, p. 775; by Anthony Blunt in N, Jan. 6, 1933, p. 21; by 
Francis Gribble in FR, CX XXII, 798-99. 

Trevelyan, George Macaulay. Sir George Otto Trevelyan: a memoir by his son. 
London: Longmans. Pp. x+213. 

Rev. in QR, CCLVIII, 386-87; in BkL, LX XXII, 38; in ER, LIV, 577-79; in 
HTB, VIII, No. 35, 6; by Peter Quennell in Life and Letters, VIII, 241-42; in SR, 
CLIII, 304; in Atl. Month., CL, 12; TLS, Mar. 10, p. 169; by Arthur Waugh in 
FR, CXXXI, 532-33; by Sir Richard Lodge in History, N.S., XVII, 279-80; in S, 
Mar. 26, pp. 451-52. 

The letters of Queen Victoria: 1896-1901. Published by authority of His 
Majesty the King. Ed. by George Earle Buckle. Third series. Vol. III. 
London: Murray; New York: Longmans. Pp. xiv+662. 

Rev. in NS, III, 738; BkL, LX XXII, 188; LM, X XVI, 277; SR, CLIII, 566; 
LQHR, CLVIIL, 388-91; TLS, June 2, pp. 397-98; HTB, VIII, No. 4, 1; NYTBR, 
July 3, pp. 1, 12; by E. F. Benson in S, June 11, p. 834. 

Williams, Harley. A century of public health in Britain, 1832-1929. London: 
Black. Pp. 312. 


Wilson, Cairine R. ‘The present status of women.’ Canad. Bar Rev. Ab- 
stract in SSA, IV, 1923 (20351). 
Wilson, Edmund. ‘‘Lytton Strachey.”” NR, LX XII, 146-48. 
‘“‘Strachey’s chief réle was of course to blast once for all the pretensions to a moral 
superiority of the Victorian Age.”’ 
Wingfield-Stratford, Esmé. The Victorian sunset. London: Routledge; New 
York: Morrow. Pp. 396. 
Rev. in TLS, Oct. 27, p. 773; by E. F. Benson in S, Nov. 4, p. 631; NYTBR, 
Dec. 18, p. 5; HTB, IX, No. 13, p. 8; by C. F. Harrold in Virginia quar. rev., IX 
(1933), 293-97. 
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Continuing the author’s The Victorian tragedy (in the U.S.A., Those earnest Vic- 
torians, 1930); covering the period between 1870 and 1900; rich in social and 
economic sidelights on the Victorian period, and written in a light and vivid vein; 
maintaining the thesis that the Victorians built on a flimsy and crumbling founda- 
tion of compromise and shortsightedness.—C. F. Harroxp. 

Zoond, Vera. “Housing legislation in England, 1851-1867, with special refer- 
ence to London.” “Summaries of theses,’” XCIX. Bull. of the Inst. of hist. 

research, X, 136-39. 


III. MOVEMENTS OF IDEAS AND LITERARY FORMS 


Allyn, Emily. Lords versus commons; a century of conflict and compromise, 
1830-1930. New York: London: Century, 1931. Pp. ix+266. 

Rev. by C. F. Brand in JMH, IV, 140. 

Archer, Charles. William Archer. New Haven: Yale univ. pr. 

Rev. by Homer Woodbridge in YR, X XI, 598-99. 

Arns, K. “Alte und neue irische Renaissance.” Der Gral, XXVI, 928-33 
(listed in LZD, LX XXIII, 842). 

Arns, Karl. ‘Literarische Neuwertung im neuen England.” Litteris, XXXIV, 
199-201. 

Baring, Maurice. Lost lectures. New York: Knopf. Pp. 249. 

Rev. in NYTBR, Aug. 14, p. 2; TLS, Mar. 17, p. 192; S, Apr. 2, pp. 483-84. 
Contains a paper on Gilbert and Sullivan; gives a “fresh and not too rose-tinted 
picture of the Nineties”; and adjusts The yellow book and other phenomena of the 
last decade of the century in a less glamorous perspective. 

Beckett, W. N. T., and Swan, EF. W. “‘A hundred years of the royal navy.” 
J. Royal United Service Inst. Abstract in SSA, IV, 505 (5325). 

Beerbohm, Max. ‘Pen and ink and wash drawing: One fine morning.”’ New 
York: Photochrome pr. Colophen, III, Part 10. 

Thirty-one figures, among them Andrew Lang, George Moore, Kipling, and 
Lord Rosebery. 

Bickley, Francis. The pre-Raphaelite comedy. London: Constable. Pp. x+ 
276. 

Rev. in TLS, Dec. 1, p. 917; NS, Dec. 31, pp. 859-60. 

Bowen, F.C. A century of Atlantic travel, 1830-1930. London: Sampson Low. 
Pp. x+374. 

Bowman, William D. The story of “The Times.”’ New York: Dial pr., 1931. 
Rev. by Dora Raymond in JMH, IV, 136-39. 

Braybrooke, Patrick. Some Victorian and Georgian Catholics. London: Burns 
Oates & Washbourne. 

Treats the works of Patmore, Francis Thompson, etc. 

Bréhier, Emile. Histoire de la philosophie, Tome II, La Philosophie moderne, 
fascicule III, Le XIX siécle. Période des systémes (1800-1850). Paris: Al- 
can. Pp. 337. 

Rev. by Jean Wahl in Rev. de synthése, 1V, 209-22. 
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Caro, Leopold. ‘Od Carlyle a do Forda [From Carlyle to Ford].” Sprawy 

Obce. Abstract in SSA, IV, 622 (6585). 

Ford has proved that Carlyle’s altruistic system is the only “workable basis for 
a capitalistic society.” 

Carritt, E. F. (ed.). Philosophies of beauty from Socrates to Robert Bridges. 
Being the sources of aesthetic theory. Oxford univ. pr., 1931. Pp. xxiv+334. 
Rev. in Univ of Calif. chron., XXXIV, 111-12. 

Case, Shirley J. Jesus through the centuries. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago pr. 
Pp. 382. 

Cecil, Lord David. “Victorian novelists.”” NR, XCIX, 652-64. 

Chancellor, E. Beresford. ‘‘The spirit lamp (to the editor).’”” LM, X XV, 387- 
89. 

An Oxford literary venture of the nineties. 

Chevrillon, André. Taine. Formation de sa pensée. Paris: Plon. 

Rev. in Books abroad, V1, 426-27; TLS, Sept. 15, p. 638. 

Clapp, Edwin Roosa. “English literary criticism, 1830-1890, as exemplified 
in the work of the major critics.”” Harvard univ. summaries of theses (1931), 
pp. 215-18. 

Craig, Edward Gordon. Ellen Terry and her secret self. Together with a plea 
for G. B. S. New York: Dutton. Pp. xi+205. 

Rev. in SRL, VIII, 791; HTB, VIII, No. 27, 2. 

Crum, Ralph B. Scientific thought in poetry. Columbia univ. pr.; London: 
Milford, 1931. Pp. 246. 

Rev. in TLS, July 21, p. 529. Includes discussions of Browning, Tennyson, 
Meredith. Omits any full discussion of the influences of science upon poetic crafts- 
manship. 

Darton, F. J. Harvey. “Peter Parley and the battle of the children’s books. 
A sidelight on the exhibition now being held at South Kensington.”’Cornhill 
mag., LX XIIT, 542-58. , 

Darton, J. Harvey. “The youth of a children’s magazine. An editorial retro- 
spect.” Cornhill mag., LX-XII, 552-66. 

The eighteen-sixties. Essays by fellows of the Royal Society of literature. Ed. 
by John Drinkwater. Cambridge univ. pr.; New York: Macmillan. Pp. 
x+282. 

On Sir Henry Taylor, Clough, Wilkie Collins, Planché, Gilbert, Punch, Whyte- 
Melville, ‘Science in the ’Sixties,”’ ete. Rev. in BkL, LXXXII, 208-9; LM, 
XXVI, 570; NS, III, 832; S, July 2, p. 19; N, CXXXV, 288; TLS, June 9, p. 423; 
NYTBR, July 17, 2; SRL, TX, 32; N & Q, CLXIII, 17-18; by G. F. Whicher in 
HTB, IX, No. 8, p. 15; by Shane Leslie in SR, CLIII, 593. 

Ellis, Havelock. Views and reviews. A selection of uncollected articles, 1884- 

1932. First series, 1884-1919. London: Harmsworth. Pp. 322. 

Rev. in SRL, CLIII, 400. 
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Essays and studies in English and comparative literature. By members of the 
English department of the University of Michigan. Ann Arbor: Univ. of 
Michigan pr. Pp. 231. 

Rev. in Beiblatt, XLIII, 273-75. 

Ewen, Frederic. The prestige of Schiller in England, 1788-1859. (“Columbia 
univ. studies.’”’) Columbia univ. pr. Pp. xiii-+287. 

Farmer, Albert J. Le mouvement aesthétique et ‘‘décadent”’ en Angleterre: 1873- 
1900. Paris: Champion. 

Rev. in TLS, Feb. 4, p. 72; FR, V, 407; by L. Cazamian in RA, IX, 249-51; by 
Howard Mumford Jones in MP, XXX, 124-28 (not original but valuable for 
“clearness and sympathy of criticism”). 

Fay, C. R. “Economics in a novel [of Harriet Martineau].’’ Dalhousie rev., 
XIII, 180-81. 

Fifty years. A composite picture of the period 1882-1932 by twenty-seven con- 
tributors to the London ‘‘Times.’”’ Foreword by G. M. Trevelyan. London: 


Butterworth. Pp. 224. 
Rev. by E. Wingfield-Stratford in SRL, IX, 25-26; in TLS, June 16, p. 441; in 


S, July 2, p. 19. 

Fornelli, Guido. L’Italia nel dramma inglese dell’Ottocento. Milano, etc.: Soc. 
Ed. Dante Alighieri, 1931. Pp. xix+201. 
Rev. in La rassegna, XL, 172-73. 

Ferguson, J. Delancey. ‘‘Death by spontaneous combustion.”’ New York: 
Kurt Volk. Colophon, III, Part 9, art. 2. 

Friedell, Egon. A cultural history of the modern age. Trans. by Charles F. 
Atkinson. New York: Knopf, 1930-32. 3 vols. 
Rev. by William Harlan Hale, SRL, IX, 240. 

Fry, F. Charleton. Charles Fry: his life and work. By his eldest son. London: 
F. C. Fry. Pp. vi+94. 
Rev. in TLS, Aug. 25, pp. 493-94. Fry produced The blot on the ’scutcheon, 

Browning himself watching the performance in secret. 

Fuller, John F. C. War and western civilization, 1832-1932. London: Duck- 

worth. Pp. 287. 

Ganger, Hildegard. “Die Bedeutung des Self-Respect in dem englischen 
Personlichkeitsideal.”’ Die neweren sprachen, XL, 263-74. 

Glickman, H. Die Gegeniiberstellung von Antike-Christentum in der englischen 
Literatur des 19. Jhs. Diss. Freiburg. Hanover: Kiister. Pp. 76. 
Deals chiefly with Landor, Swinburne, and Pater. 

Goodale, Ralph Hinsdale. “Schopenhauer and pessimism in nineteenth cen- 
tury English literature.”” PMLA, XLVII, 240-61. 

Graham, Joe. “‘Plagiaristic plays.”’ Cornhill mag., LX XII, 653-71. 

Granville-Barker, Harley. “Exit Planché—enter Gilbert.” LM, XXV, 457- 
66, 558-73. 
An important and interesting chapter in the development of the English 

theatre. 
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brary.’’) London: Chatto & Windus. Pp. 321. 

Rev. by Peter Quennell, in NS, IV, 396-97. 

Howard-Flanders, W. The Church of England and her reformations. London: 
Heath, Cranton. Pp. 256. 

Huxley, Julian. “Charles Darwin.’”’ CR, CXLII, 424-29. 

Irvine, Dallas D. ‘“The Abbé Raynal and British humanitarianism.” JMH, 
III (1931), 564-77. 

Jackel, Hilde. Der Englander in Spiegel der franzésischen Literatur von der 
Romantik bis zum Weltkrieg. Breslau: Priebatsch. Pp. 249. 

Jastrow, Joseph. The house that Freud built. New York: Greenberg. Pp. 293. 
Rev. by Carney Landis in SRL, VIII, 794. 

Johnson, Charles. English painting from the seventh century to the present day. 
New York: Dial pr. Pp. xvi+350. 

Jones, David. ‘“‘Fabianizm i Fabianie [Fabian Society and its leaders].’’ 
Droga. Abstract in SSA, IV, 1923 (20347). 

Jones, H. A. “A hundred years of service aviation.”’ J. Royal United Service 
Inst. Abstract in SSA, IV, 506 (5332). 

Kingsmill, Hugh. “‘1932 and the Victorians.’”’ ER, LIV, 681-84. 

Knickerbocker, Frances. ‘“‘Those nonsensical Victorians.’’ Bk, LX XV, 465- 
71, 584-89. 

Knickerbocker, W. S. “‘Saint-Beuve.’’ Sewanee rev., XL, 206-25. 

Kroner, Richard. “Die internationale Bedeutung Hegels.”’ Inter-Nationes. 
Abstract in SSA, IV, 1630 (17024). 

Krug, Werner G. Lord Byron als dichterische Gestalt in England, Frankreich, 
Deutschiand und Amerika. Diss. Giessen. Potsdam: R. Schneider. Pp. 
143. 

Leavis. Q. D. Fiction and the reading public. London: Chatto & Windus. 
Rev. by Eric Partridge, ‘Best-sellers in fiction,’’ NC, July, pp. 105-17. 

Leslie, Shane. Studies in sublime failure: Cardinal Newman, Lord Curzon, 
Charles Stewart Parnell, Coventry Patmore, Moreton Frewen. London: Benn. 
Pp. li+296. 

Rev. in TLS, July 14, p. 509; SR, CLIV, 104; NS, IV, 106-7; by C. Wilkinson 

in LM, XXVI, 467. 

Ley, J. W. T. “Victorianism.”’ Dickensian, XXVIII, 64-66. 

Lippincott, B. “James Fitzjames Stephen—critic of democracy.”’ Economica. 
Abstract in SSA, IV, 246 (2790). 

Lodge, Sir Oliver. Advancing science. New York: Harcourt, Brace. Pp. 191. 
Rev. in NR, LXXI, 27 (‘many of the outstanding personalities and achieve- 

ments in science,”’ 1869-1900). 

Lovett, Robert Morss. ‘Goethe in English literature.’’ Open court, XLVI, 

217-33. 
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Lovett, Robert Morss and Hughes, Helen Sard. The history of the novel in 
England. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. Pp. 495. 

MacLehose, James. The Glasgow University press, 1638-1931. With some 
notes on Scottish printing in the last three hundred years. Glasgow univ. pr., 
1931. 

Rev. in Library, XII, 463-65. 

McGee, John Edwin. Crusade for humanity; the history of organized positivism 
in England. London: Watts. Pp. 249. 

McIntyre, Clara F. ‘Modern college youth and the mid-Victorian novel.’ 
EJ, XXI1, 750-57. 

McKechnie, 8., and Armstrong, T. P. “The civil service and men of letters.” 
N & Q, CLXII, 9, 103-4. 

Metzger, Héléne. ‘“‘Eugéne Chevreul historien de la chimie.”” Archeion, XIV, 
6-11. 

Miller, Anna Irene. The independent theatre in Europe, 1887 to the present. 
New York: R. R. Smith. Pp. 435. 

Minto, John. A history of the public library movement in Great Britain and 
Ireland. London: Allen & Unwin. Pp. 366. 

Mittasch, Alwin, and Theis, Erich. Von Davy und Débereiner bis Deacon. Ein 
halbes Jahrhundert Grenzflichenkatalyse. Berlin: Verlag Chemie. Pp. 278. 

Morison, Stanley. The English newspaper. Some account of the physical de- 
velopment of journals printed in London between 1622 and the present day. 
Cambridge univ. pr.; New York: Macmillan. Pp. xii+335. 

Rev. in SRL, IX, 229; HTB, IX, No. 2, 14. 

Neugebauer, Paul. Schopenhauer in England m. bes. Ber. seines Einflusses auf 
die engl. Literatur. Diss. Berlin. Pp. 107. 

Oxford movement: see II. Gifford, Margaret. 

Baker, Joseph E. The novel and the Oxford movement. Diss. Princeton univ. 
pr. Pp. xiv+220. 

Rev. in QR, CCLX (1933), 179-80. 

Briscoe, J. F., and Mackay, H. F. B. A Tractarian at work: a memoir of Dean 

Randall. London: Mowbray. 
, Rev. in TLS, Dec. 29, p. 984. 

Clarke, C. P.S. The Oxford movement and after. London: Mowbray. 
Rev. in TLS, Dec. 29, p. 984. 

Dilworth-Harrison, T. Everyman’s story of the Oxford movement. London: 
Mowbray. 

A little book of Oxford movement poetry. London: S8.P.C.K. Pp. 60. 

Morse-Boycott, Rev. Desmond. Lead, kindly Light. Studies of the saints and 
heroes of the Oxford movement. Centenary pr. Pp. 240. 
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univ. pr. Pp. xxx+528. 
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Simpson, W. J. Sparrow. The history of the Anglo-Catholic revival from 1848. 
London: Allen & Unwin. Pp. 304. 

Rev. in FR, Sept., pp. 405-6; S, Oct. 8, p. 449. 

Watkin-Jones, H. ‘“‘Two Oxford movements: Wesley and Newman.” Hib- 
bert jour., XX XI, 83-96. 
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Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood; William Morris; etc. 
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ment.’’ Edinburgh: R. & R. Clark. Colophon, III, Part 10, art. 6. 
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Southworth, James G. ‘“‘A study in the criticism of the romantic poets, 1798- 
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Jhs.’’ Das Goetheanum, XI, 101-3. 

Stevens, Thomas Wood. The theatre, from Athens to Broadway. New York: 

Appleton. Pp. 264. 

Stevenson, Lionel. Darwin among the poets. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago pr. 

Pp. vii+357. 

Rev. in EJ, XXI, 519. 

Trappes-Lomax, Michael. Pugin: a mediaeval Victorian. London: Sheed & 

Ward. Pp. viii+358. 

Rev. in TLS, Nov. 27, p. 855. 

Tuell, Anne Kimball. A Victorian at bay. Boston: Marshall Jones. 

Rev. in NYTBR, Dec. 11, p. 8 (Meredith, Christina Rossetti, Mrs. Gaskell). 
Vallette, Jacques. “‘Victoriens et édouardians.”’ Les Langues modernes, XXX, 

328-33. 

Van Doorn, Willem. Theory and practice of English narrative verse since 1833: 
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Rev. by Mario Praz in ESt, XIV, 171-72. 

Vollrath W. Goethe und Grossbritannien. Erlangen: Palm & Enke. Pp. 73. 
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Rev. in Die neueren sprachen, XL, 440-41. 

Wais, Kurt K. T. ‘“Das Motiv des Vergangenen in der neueren Literatur.” 
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Walraf, E. Sociale Lyrik in England 1880-1914. Leipzig: Tauchnitz. Pp. 108. 
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Arnold, Matthew. Culture and anarchy. Ed. with introd. by J. Dover Wilson. 
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father’s oldest friend. Important discovery of letters to Thomas Beard”’ (pp. 89- 
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The Ballad of Tradition. By Gorpon Hatt Gerou.p. Oxford: Clar- 
endon Press, 1932. Pp. viii+311. 

Since Gummere’s Popular Ballad (Boston, 1907) and Henderson’s less sat- 
isfactory Ballad in Literature (Cambridge, 1912), we have had in English no 
comprehensive survey of the ballad. Louise Pound’s brilliant Poetic Origins 
and the Ballad (New York, 1921) is controversial and, as its title suggests, con- 
cerned solely with one matter of great importance and interest. Gerould’s sur- 
vey is therefore very welcome. Its title is inclusive and his definition of the 
ballad no less broad. We are told (p. 11) that the ballad includes “‘the story- 
songs of Denmark and Sweden, of Russia and Serbia, of Italy and Spain and 
France and Great Britain.” In all of these style and subject matter diverge 
widely, although Gerould’s definition covers them: ‘‘A ballad is a folk-song 
that tells a story with stress on the crucial situation, tells it by leiting the ac- 
tion unfold itself in event and speech, and tells it objectively with little com- 
ment or intrusion of personal bias.”’ 

Gerould’s treatment of “British Ballads and Their Continental Relations” 
(pp. 15-35) introduces the reader to a very curious and little-studied subject. 
The materials are ready for the student. He may pursue the subject by refer- 
ence to the classical essay in Nigra, Canti popolari del Piemonte (Turin, 
[1888]) ; the review by Gaston Paris, Journal des savants, 1889; and the helpful, 
summarizing essays of W. P. Ker, ‘On the Danish Ballads,’’ Scottish Historical 
Review, I (1904), 357-78 =“‘Om de danske folkeviser,”’ Danske Studier, 1907, 
pages 1-24; “On the Scottish Ballads,” 7bid., V (1908), 385-401 (reprinted in 
his Collected Essays [London, 1925], II, 63-115). Much can be said on inter- 
national relations in narrative folk song, but there is as yet nothing better for 
orientation than the preliminary collections of material and comment in O. 
Béckel, Psychologie der Volksdichtung? (Leipzig, 1913), passim and notably 
pages 164-77. Something can be learned, for example, by considering which 
English ballads have parallels on the Continent and where these parallels are 
found. Ker (‘On the History of the Ballads, 1100-1500,” Proceedings of the 
British Academy, Vol. IV [1910]) and others have noted that German and 
Dutch ballads belong to a tradition quite distinct from that current in Ro- 
mance, English, and Scandinavian lands. Do the few folk songs common to 
English and German balladry share any peculiarities of importance—style, 
theme, age, or dissemination—and how are these matters to be explained? 
The curious matters involved in the currency of narrative folk song in Italy 
(see Gerould, p. 19) are tantalizingly obscure and A. d’Ancona’s theory of the 
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Sicilian origin of Italian narrative folk song needs a searching, critical ex- 
amination, as does the whole question of the distribution of the lyric snatches 
in three or four lines (see on the latter R. Corso, Folklore [Rome, 1923], p. 96). 
Very probably the two matters are somehow interrelated. The dissemination 
of “Lord Randal”’ (Gerould, p. 19) is a thorny question, and no doubt we shall 
never know “whether it travelled from Italy to Great Britain instead of in the 
opposite direction.’’ Investigations of such subjects are little understood and 
our methods are imperfect and undeveloped. The attentive reader of Child’s 
headnotes will be surprised on casting up accounts to see how little he pro- 
vided beyond a tabulation of the differences among many variants. Child, I 
hasten to say, intended to give no more than such tabulations. The strange 
gap in the distribution of ‘‘Lord Randal” which Gerould notes (p. 19) has its 
parallels in other ballads. Just as “‘Lord Randal”’ is found in Italy and Eng- 
land but not in an intermediate country, France, so “A ndéo Catharineta”’ (T. 
Braga, Romanceiro geral portuguez, ‘‘Bibliotheca das tradicides portuguezas,’’ 
I [Lisbon, 1906], No. 1, 1-32) is found in Portugal, France, and Scandinavia, 
but not in England (see Doncieux, Le Romancéro populaire de la France 
[Paris, 1904], pp. 242-51, No. 17; Barbeau and Sapir, Folk Songs of French 
Canada [New Haven, 1925], pp. 125-32; Heggstad and Griiner-Nielsen, Utsyn 
yver gamall norsk folkevisediktning [Kristiania, 1912], p. 81, No. 175). As an 
illustration of ballad dissemination Gerould selects a superb example, although 
much has appeared since Child’s headnote, and many problems are still un- 
solved. He chooses ‘‘Halewijn” or, as it is known in English, ‘“‘Lady Isabel and 
the Elf-Knight”’ (Child, No. 4). Much has appeared since the headnotes of 
Grundtvig (on which Child relies so largely), Child, and Doncieux; but 
neither F. van Duyse (Het oude nederlandsche lied, I [The Hague, 1903], 1-15, 
No. 1; III [1907], 2727-28) nor F. Holz (Die Mddchenréuberballade: Eine 
kritische Betrachtung von 120 Fassungen [Heidelberg, 1929]) has said the last 
word. An illustration of ballad dissemination which I hope to see used on 
some occasion is the admirable headnote to ‘““The Maid Freed from the Gal- 
lows” (Child, No. 95) in Danmarks gamle Folkeviser, ed. Grundtvig, Olrik, 
Ellekilde, and Griiner-Nielsen, VIII (Copenhagen, 1919), 445-75, No. 486, 
“‘Festemand I¢gskgber Fastem¢,’’ because this particular ballad has so im- 
* portant a place in the English critical literature on ballads (see, as the latest 
example, Reed Smith’s comments on the degeneration of this ballad among 
negroes and children in his South Carolina Ballads (Cambridge, 1928], pp. 80- 
94). Gerould’s reference to the Danish collection (see p. 300) implies that he 
has not seen the eighth volume, since he mentions only six volumes while giv- 
ing a date of publication later than the appearance of the eighth volume. But 
enough of these international connections of balladry. I have discussed them 
at such length because the title of the book and the definition of the ballad 


involve them. 
In the further course of the book Gerould limits himself to the English bal- 


lad and, in the main, to the problems raised by Gummere. He wisely extends 
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(pp. 33-34) the canon of the ‘Child type’’—a notion and term which must be 
discarded—and thus loosens the bonds which restrain American ballad 
scholarship. His analysis of the ballads in Child’s collections does not include 
much comment on their similarities to older literary forms, e.g., the aube or 
pastourelle (see, e.g., W. P. Jones, The Pastourelle (Cambridge, 1931]), and it 
does not lead him to examine the consequences which follow therefrom. The 
ballads in the Child collection are examined for themselves, much after the 
manner of Gummere and Henderson. Perhaps a larger background would 
make apparent significant traits. For example a comparison of English bal- 
lads of bandits (Gerould, pp. 53-54) and analogous German folk songs of 
Lindenschmidt and his like might be instructive. Gerould’s list (p. 66) of 
themes which fail to appear in English ballads is curious and novel. The chap- 
ter on music (pp. 67-83) raises the troublesome specter of the pentatonic scale. 
Here he disclaims thoroughness, and I dare not venture into this difficult field. 
Surely he could have employed Bela Barték, Das ungarische Volkslied (Berlin, 
1925), which he cites in the bibliography (p. 302), in the discussion of the sur- 
vival of the pentatonic scale. Works of lesser importance, although bearing 
more directly on English traditional music, are, for example: H. Riemann, 
Folkloristische Tonalitdtsstudien, I: Pentatonik und tetrachordale Melodik im 
schottischen, irischen und walisischen, skandinavischen und spanischen Volks- 
liede und im gregorianischen Gesange (Leipzig, 1916) and A. Daniell, “Some 
Remarks on Certain Vocal Traditions in Wales,” Transactions of the Hon. 
Society of Cymmrodorion (1909-10). A valuable introduction to the musical 
problems of folk song is Mersmann’s long article, ‘“Grundlagen einer verglei- 
chenden musikalischen Volksliedforschung,” Archiv fiir Musikwissenschaft, 
Volume IV (1922) and later volumes. A more recent popular essay of some 
value is T. Norlind, Svensk folkmusik och folkdans (“Natur och Kultur,” No. 
XCVI [Stockholm, 1930]). As Gerould points out (pp. 117 ff.), ballad refrains 
offer difficult problems. Unfortunately these problems have been neglected, 
and such investigations as we have had in the past are not very helpful (see 
particularly G. Thurau, Der Refrain in der franzésischen Chanson, “Litterar- 
historische Forschungen,”’ No. XXIII [Berlin, 1901], which deals with literary 
and popular forms). 

Let us pass, then, to the selected bibliography (pp. 297-304). In accord- 
ance with his title and definition, Gerould lists books on folk song and collec- 
tions of folk songs in many European languages. The selection of English and 
American titles is adequate. The choice of ballad collections in other lan- 
guages is unsatisfactory. I find no mention of such standard collections as 
M.B. Landstad, Norske Folkeviser (Christiania, 1853), and K. Liestgl and M. 
Moe, Norske Folkevisor, Volumes I-III (Christiania, 1920-24), or H. Griiner 
Nielsen, Danske Viser, Volumes I-VII (Copenhagen, 1912-30), and his 
Danske Skemteviser, Volume I (all pub., Copenhagen, 1927-28), which supple- 
ment Danmarks gamle Folkeviser (still in progress) or F. van Duyse, Het oude 
nederlandsche Lied, Volumes I-III (The Hague, 1903-7), with Vervolg I, 
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“‘Souterliedekens,” ed. M. E. Mincoff-Marriage (The Hague, 1922), or T. 
Braga, Romanceiro geral portuguez, Volumes I-III (2d ed.; Lisbon, 1906-9), 
which is cited (p. 301) in the first edition of 1867. Except the first title in the 
German list, no important collection after 1894 is mentioned. For many 
languages in which important standard and comprehensive collections have 
appeared or have been begun, nothing but translations are given. A compre- 
hensive survey of ballad studies is something greatly to be desired, for one 
cannot easily learn how narrative folk song is being studied in Denmark, 
Germany, Spain, and America—I name the countries where I know the ac- 
tivity in such studies to be great—and one cannot review what has been ac- 


complished without great difficulty. 
ARCHER TAYLOR 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Christian von Troyes: “Der Percevalroman (Li contes del Graal).’’ Un- 
ter Benutzung des von Gotrrriep Batst nachgelassenen hand- 
schriftlichen Materials herausgegeben von ALFons Hiika. Halle 
(Saale): Niemeyer, 1932. Pp. liv+809. 

Fate, which prevented Chrétien de Troyes in the twelfth century from fin- 
ishing his Grail romance, leaving it to be completed by continuators, has 
seemed to pursue modern editors of the same work. It is thirty-three years 
since Foerster completed his edition of the other romances of Chrétien (1884— 
99), and it is fifty years since Baist first began to collect materials to edit the 
Conte del Graal; yet only now has it finally appeared. Baist, like Chrétien him- 
self, was not spared to complete the work. His “continuator” is the distin- 
guished editor of the Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, Professor Alfons 
Hilka. Americans will note with interest that among the five scholars to whom 
the volume is dedicated, three are Americans. Such recognition coming from a 
compatriot of Diez is proof that studies in Romance philology have attained 
their majority in the United States. 

The present edition of the Perceval supersedes the uncritical and very rare 
one of Potvin, which appeared in 1866. In the meantime, the text of Chrétien 
was also printed by Baist for his seminar students (1909; rev. ed., 1912). Al- 
* though not a definitive edition, and not intended for the public, this reprint 
has been widely used because of the urgent need for some text of this impor- 
tant medieval work. Inasmuch as references have been made for two genera- 
tions according to the line-numbering of Potvin’s edition, it is regrettable that 
his numbering is not indicated in the margin of the new text. Foerster re- 
proved Baist for that very same lack. Line references to Potvin’s edition will 
now be quite useless. As is well known, Potvin, following his Mons manu- 
script, began with the two non-Chrétien prologues, whereas Hilka begins prop- 
erly with the genuine prologue which Potvin had relegated to an appendix. For 
this reason Hilka’s verse 69 corresponds to Potvin’s verse 1283, a difference of 
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1,214; furthermore, verse 9234 (the last) of Hilka’s corresponds to Potvin’s 
10601, a difference of 1,367. The Baist reprint contains 9,198 verses as com- 
pared with Hilka’s 9,234; manifestly references made according to Baist’s 
numbering will also now be inaccurate. 

Hilka’s Perceval completes the Foerster edition of the Sdmtliche Werke, 
which now embraces all Chrétien’s works, including the Guillaume d’ Angleterre 
concerning the attribution of which some doubt still lingers,! but not including 
the Philomena, whose authorship is also still being discussed.? Foerster’s 
W orterbuch, which has given good service for a score of years in spite of its mis- 
prints, is now out of date, as only the Potvin and Baist editions of the Perceval 
could be used in its preparation. This difficulty is to be remedied by the pub- 
lication of a revised Chrétien dictionary. 

In preparing his edition of Chrétien’s Grail romance, Professor Hilka was 
faced by a delicate as well as a difficult problem. Not only did he have to per- 
form the herculean task of editing a work of considerable length existing in 
numerous manuscripts; he had also to make his volume conform to Foerster’s 
edition, which it completes. More than that, he had at his disposal the mate- 
rial of Baist, whose opinions naturally often differed from his own. Despite 
these limitations, the work is essentially Hilka’s, and undoubtedly far differ- 
ent from what Baist’s edition would have been. As the late Dr. Pietsch used to 
quote: “Duo cum faciunt idem, non est idem.”’ Nevertheless, Hilka has con- 
scientiously endeavored to do justice to his predecessor. Among the notes, 
those due to Baist are so indicated; they form only about 5 or 10 per cent of 
the total, however, and usually Hilka has added to them information of his 
own. Baist had collated the manuscripts and established the critical text be- 
fore his death. Hilka wisely decided to constitute his own text, but gives 
Baist’s readings in an appendix. Hilka differs from Baist about once in ten 
lines (differences in spelling not included), and in most such cases the present 
editor holds fast to the reading of the type manuscript, whereas Baist bor- 
rowed readings from elsewhere. In other words, Baist inclined more to the 
Foerster method of establishing a text, while Hilka inclines more toward 
Bédier. 

But make no mistake: Hilka is not a thorough Bédierist. He says (p. 
xxii): ‘Ich bringe keinen der verpénten ‘textes composites,’ verschliesse mich 
aber auch keineswegs der Tatsache, dass Kopistenwerk keinerlei iibertriebene 
Verehrung erfordert.”” Nevertheless he follows pretty closely his MS A, the 
famous Cangé MS (Bibl. Nat. fr. 794), which contains all Chrétien’s romances 
and others besides. Disciples of Bédier will groan when they find that the 
editor has regularized the spelling, substituting valt for vaut, provier for preier, 
meillor for mellor, je for ge, cant for cent, sage for saige, etc. At verses 4705-6, 
the rhyme fere: Montesclere has been changed to feire: Montescleire, thus giv- 
ing to the proper noun a spelling that is not found in any of the numerous 


1Cf. Tanquerey, Romania, LVII (1931), 75-116. 
2 Hoepftner, Romania, LVII (1931), 13-74; R. Levy, PMLA, XLVI (1931), 312-20. 
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manuscripts. However, Hilka has not followed all Foerster’s principles. 
These cases of altered spelling are, after all, not very numerous, and it is at 
least possible in all cases to know the original reading, as the variations from 
MS A, even of spelling, are indicated in the first series of variants at the bot- 
tom of each page. The editor promises a gereinigten kritischen Text in a forth- 
coming smaller edition. 

The notes (pp. 615-770) bear witness to prodigious toil on the part of the 
editor. Among other things they offer in compact form copious information on 
borrowings between Chrétien and his predecessors or successors. Abundant 
material is afforded for a comparison of Chrétien’s work with such texts as 
Wolfram von Eschenbach’s Parzival, the Peredur, and especially the continu- 
ators of Chrétien. The so-called Pseudo-Wauchier, Wauchier, and Manessier 
continuations are referred to under the collective title Gralfortsetzung, with the 
line-numbering in accordance with Hilka’s own forthcoming edition of them. 
The notes also present a vast amount of material on the occurrence in other 
works of a given expression, or a given motif (e.g., the Perilous Bed, vss. 7692 
ff.), or a given proper name. Until Miss Blount’s Onomasticon Arthurianum 
is completed and published (ef. Speculum, I, 190 ff.), such a collection of mate- 
rial on names is particularly welcome. 

On disputed points Hilka often gives the bibliography and refrains from 
taking sides. In the Arthurian field, where so much is controversial, it is par- 
ticularly wise to air opinions on moot points in periodicals rather than in edi- 
tions of texts. Hilka does show his belief in the Christian origin of the Grail, 
however, and pronounces himself very definitely upon occasion. For example, 
the name Perceval, he says, is sicher unfranzésisch (p. 695). In regard to Pere- 
dur, he speaks his mind with a vigor reminiscent of Foerster (p. 681): “Es 
ist héchste Zeit, sich aus dem sog. Mabinogionstreit loszuwinden. Mit seiner 
teils deutlichen, teils inkonsequenten, teils phantastisch ausgeschmiickten 
Verarbeitung eines mageren Entwurfs aus Christian hat der uns iiberkom- 
mene Peredur Unheil genug angestiftet und die tiichtigste Literaturkritik von 
anderen, unaufschiebbaren Aufgaben abgelenkt.’’ Wilmotte in his Le Poéme 
du Gral et ses auteurs recently claimed that Chrétien wrote more of the Conte 
del Graal than has been ascribed to him. This crucial matter had to be treated 
decisively. Hilka (p. xxv) joins forces so effectively with Ferdinand Lot (Ro- 
‘mania, LVII, 117 ff.) in combating this heresy that it will probably never 
again raise its head. 

In addition to the text of Chrétien in its medieval verse-form, Hilka repro- 
duces the printed prose edition of 1530 as far as folio 47; i.e., through the pro- 
logues and the Chrétien portion. Furthermore, he prints in their Old French 
verse-form the two non-Chrétien prologues: the Elucidation and the Blioca- 
dran. Now that the title Elucidation has been consecrated by the Hilka edi- 
tion, it is to be hoped that it will be universally adopted for the first of these 
prologues, and the first only. In regard to the Elucidation, the editor says: ‘‘Ei- 
gener Quellenwert ist diesem Prolog voller Unwahrscheinlichkeiten nicht bei- 
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zumessen, sprachlich ist er eine kligliche Leistung, das meiste wohl sehr spit 
nach einem mangelhaften Gedichtnis niedergeschrieben” (p. 785). This is 
probably true; nevertheless if the Elucidation is printed at all in a scholarly 
volume, we have a right to expect faithful reproduction of the one Old 
French manuscript in which it occurs. But a comparison of Hilka’s text with 
a rotograph of the manuscript shows twenty-eight cases in the 484 lines where 
the edition has departed from the manuscript reading without warning the 
reader. Many of the cases are simply mistakes in spelling: towaille for tou- 
aile, nom for non, cort for court, savez for savés (twice—the manuscript never 
uses the letter z), verité for verités, ce fist for refist (vs. 65), ete. More serious are 
cases where the manuscript has been emended without any indication to that 
effect; e.g., nul plus hardi for nus plus hardis (234), m’orrés vous conter for 
morrees (sic) conter (325), es siet souviestemens for el siet souviestement (341), 
mais avoient esté taries for mais avant 7 plus tariies (sic) (391), sis cent for siet 
cent (424), l’ocioient for le tenoient (434), etc. Verses 479-80 have been re- 
versed; they appear in the manuscript of the Elucidation in the same order as 
verses 63-64 in most manuscripts of Chrétien’s prologue, from which they are 
borrowed. This last mistake, like several of the others, resulted from placing 
too much reliance on the unreliable Potvin.! 

If the problems concerning the early Old French Grail texts do not receive 
early solution, it will no longer be for lack of adequate editions. Hilka’s own 
Gralfortsetzung is ready for publication. Other Perceval texts that have re- 
cently appeared or are now appearing are: Mary Williams’ edition of the 
Gerbert continuation in the ‘‘Classiques francais du Moyen Age,’’ Nitze’s edi- 
tion of Robert de Boron in the same series, and the Perlesvaus of Nitze and 
Jenkins. 

The Conte del Graal, the romance of Chrétien that waited longest for a 
critical edition, although not his best artistically, is the most fascinating, for 
it raises the most baffling problems. It is also the one that exercised the most 
far-reaching influence. The Grail theme, which here received its earliest pre- 
served literary treatment in the twelfth century, still inspires literary artists 
of the twentieth. Professor Hilka’s edition, a monument of modern erudition, 
should be of similar inspiration to twentieth-century scholars. 


ALBERT W. THOMPSON 
Srate CoLLeGE OF WASHINGTON 


The Sailor in English Fiction and Drama, 1550-1800. By Haroup 
Francis Watson. New York: Columbia University Press, 1931. 
Pp. 241. 

Perhaps the shortcomings of this book can be inferred from Dr. Watson’s 
own words: “without pretending to have read every piece of nautical litera- 


1 Mr. Thompson's new edition of the Elucidation (The Elucidation: A Prologue to the 
“*Conte del Graal,”’ ‘‘Publications of the Institute of French Studies’’ [New York, 1931]; 
pp. 126) appeared too late to be used by Professor Hilka.—Editors. 
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ture produced during two centuries and a half.”’ It might be asked whether 
any dissertation (particularly one of 203 pages) should be encouraged whose 
temporal limits must be extended two hundred and fifty years in order to in- 
volve enough material. Granted that it should, Dr. Watson has done about as 
well as could be expected. 

Such a premise, however, entails difficulties. Dangerous generalizations 
are made without sufficient evidence. A wrong impression, for instance, is 
given of Hakluyt’s methods of collecting material: ‘‘As indicated by the diary 
method so frequently used, by the presence of unimportant details, by the 
stress on position and soundings, and by the instructions included in the com- 
panies’ articles, ship’s logs are the principal sources” (p. 8). Professor G. B. 
Parks has amply shown that the methods were by no means so simple. Fur- 
ther, ‘I can find . . . . only one nautical simile . . . . in the whole collection” 
(p. 12). Unfortunately, there are two in the account of Towerson’s second 
voyage alone, an account of twenty pages out of Hakluyt’s five thousand. 
And having said that, one might go on to remark that when Milton wishes to 
vivify his character of Satan, he compares him to a whale, not to another devil. 

Necessarily, much valuable material must be passed up by an express train 
rushing to cover two hundred and fifty years in less than that number of pages. 
To take only a few instances from the early drama, interesting revelations of 
life at sea appear in The Scornful Lady, The Unnatural Combat, The Passionate 
Lovers, The Pedlar’s Prophecy; none of these is mentioned in the book. Hey- 
wood’s Fair Maid of the West is referred to only in a note, and should certainly 
not be dismissed as “entirely colorless.’” Even some important allusions by 
Shakspere are passed over. Much of this substantiating material could have 
been condensed into notes; to avoid being repetitive, Dr. Watson has stopped 
short of proof. I, for one, could have listened to more evidence. 

It is regrettable that a little more care has not been taken with the final 
polish. Quotations have sometimes not been thoroughly verified; in thirteen 
lines of quotation (p. 55) from Euphues (ed. Croll) there are two mistakes in 
punctuation, one in spelling, and two words have been omitted. Nor can the 
book be called bien documenté. On pages 24 and 74 occur statements for which 
the reader would gladly have the references. 

On the other hand, Dr. Watson has skilfully and conclusively shown the 
stubbornness of such traditions as the Greek romance material. And he is es- 
sentially right in his conclusions about The Tempest, where he has steered a 
middle course and so avoided the absurdities of people like E. E. Stoll, whose 
error consists in mistaking their own naiveté for Shakspere’s.! 

Rosert R. CAWLEY 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


1 Mention might also be made of the useful analyses of minor works of nautical fic- 
tion contained in chapters v and vii.—R. 8S. C. 
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English Pulpit Oratory from Andrewes to Tillotson: A Study of Its Lit- 
erary Aspects. By W. Fraser Mitcue.u. London: S.P.C.K.; New 

York and Toronto: Macmillan Co., [1932]. Pp. xii+516. 

This is a book for which students of the seventeenth century will be grate- 
ful, but it is not an unmixed blessing. Nine years devoted to the study of the 
seventeenth-century sermon are certainly enough to impress the most har- 
dened reviewer; after that, to have written a readable book, if not always a 
well-written book, is not a lesser triumph. Mr. Mitchell has earned our grati- 
tude for doing well a job that has long needed doing. Way had been made for 
his monograph by the splendid studies of Professor Croll, to whom he ex- 
presses his obligation; where he differs from Professor Croll he achieves the 
merit of independence rather than of exactness. 

Mr. Mitchell examines the seventeenth-century sermon fron the points of 
view of theory, practice, and criticism, with the purpose of tracing the evolu- 
tion of English prose style as it relates to the vogue of ‘“‘metaphysical”’ preach- 
ing. His review of rhetorical and homiletical theory is not the most satisfac- 
tory part of his book, but he is at his best in the section on practice. Under 
“Theory’”’ Mr. Mitchell’s most important service is to relate preaching to con- 
temporary rhetorical education, to which seventeenth-century style has not 
been sufficiently referred. Here, however, he neglects such popular books as 
Thomas Wright’s Passions of the Minde (1601), appealing especially to the 
Christian orator; Wright condemns rhetorical excesses and praises the plain 
manner for a preacher (1604 ed., p. 141). Along with Perkins’ Art of Prophe- 
cying, Mr. Mitchell might have used A Position against Vainglorious and that 
which is falsly called Learned Preaching (1604) by H. I. [Henry Jacob], who de- 
clares that ‘in ordinarie Preaching unto Christian Congregations to alleage 
Authorities of men whether Philosophers, Poets, or Divines; or to use Latin, or 
other languages besides the vulgar, is unprofitable, unreasonable, and unlaw- 
full.” , 

In defining the “metaphysical” style Mr. Mitchell falls back upon the 
definitions given by Professor Grierson (p. 7), whereas his exposition shows 
that the most striking quality of “metaphysical” style is the teasing-out of 
ideas and figures so as to reveal their strange, moving, antithetic, or para- 
doxical aspects. This is present in Andrewes when he crumbles a text to 
pieces, and it is part of the criticism which Dr. Johnson directed against the 
“metaphysical” poets. ‘Strong lines” Mr. Mitchell takes to mean ‘purple 
patches’ (p. 230), and so as much a criticism of Taylor as of Donne; but 
“strong lines” and “floride preaching” are not synonymous. Meric Casaubon, 
who learned the phrase as a boy at the university, uses it (Treatise concerning 
Enthusiasme [1655], p. 142) to distinguish the language of those who “strain 
their wits to find somewhat that is very extraordinary”; and Hobbes (Answer 
to Davenant [1650]) declares that some so-called “‘strong lines are indeed no 
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better than Riddles.’”! In its best sense it meant ‘those Delphick lines’ that 
Milton found in Shakspere, and in its worst it might designate the ‘hard nut’ 
on which Dryden broke his teeth in Cleveland. 

Mr. Mitchell associates the “Senecan’’ movement with the Calvinistic 
preachers (p. 108), but this is a simplification of dubious validity. Earle (Mi- 
cro-cosmographie [1628]) shows us what strange company a taste for Senecan- 
ism might keep when he describes ‘‘A selfe-conceited Man”’ as one who has “an 
excellent humor, for an Heretique, and in these dayes made the first Arminian. 
He prefers Ramus before Aristotle, & Paracelsus before Galen, and whosoever 
with most Paradox is commended & Lipsius his hopping stile, before either 
Tully or Quintilian.”’ Mr. Mitchell leaves us a little doubtful as to the exact 
relations between the “hopping style” of the Senecan and the “wit’’ of the 
“metaphysical,’’ especially when we are reminded that Seneca, no less than 
Andrewes, “did rerum pondera minutissimis sententiis frangere”’ (p. 315). Fur- 
thermore, Henry Savile, Hakewill (Apologie [1635], p. 285), and Bacon 
(Works, ed. Spedding & Ellis [1857], I, 452) censured the Senecan when the 
‘metaphysical’? was most admired. 

The most valuable part of Mr. Mitchell’s section on “Practice” is his ac- 
count of the way in which theological slant affected the rhetorical practice of 
the preachers. One feels, however, that even pulpit oratory may have been 
influenced by things which Mr. Mitchell neglects. For instance, what of polite 
letter-writing? Bishop Hall claims to have introduced this into English, and 
Donne’s letters were published with his poetry. Later, Mrs. Evelyn preferred 
Voiture to Balzac and Donne, and was herself described by Dr. Bohun as 
writing after the ‘“Ciceronian way.”’ If letter-writing did not affect the pulpit, 
it certainly affected prose. Mr. Mitchell allows science an influence through 
the Royal Society, but he neglects Hobbes’s criticism of language as an instru- 
ment of communication. He quotes Bishop Parker on luscious style, but he 
really neglects Parker’s important attack on Platonic and ‘‘enthusiastick”’ 
language. He quotes a sermon (p. 126) against “‘enthusiasm,’’ but misses the 
significance for English prose of the Restoration revolt against enthusiasm, 
especially in preaching. The result of such oversights is that he makes Tillot- 
son, his great exemplar of the plain style, too much a product of a few obvious 
pulpit influences. Had it been as simple as this, John Hughes would have been 
guilty of supererogation in naming Temple, Sprat, and Tillotson as the most 
correct writers (p. 395). Mr. Mitchell also neglects certain contemporary 
sketches of style, such as Flecknoe’s outline (Miscellania [1653], p. 77): ‘That 
of our Ancestors having been plain and simple: That of Queen Elizabeths dayes 
flaunting and pufted like her Apparell: That of King Jame’s, Regis ad ex- 
emplum, inclining much to the Learned and Erudite, as (if you observe it) in 
the late Kings dayes, the Queen having a mayne ascendancy and predominance 


1 Francis Osborne (Advice to a Son [1656]) advises against ‘‘strong lines: which like 
tough meat, ask more pains and time in chewing, than can be recompensed by all the nour- 
ishment they bring.” 
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in the Court, the French style with the Courtyers was chiefely in vogue and 
Fashion.’”’ On another count, it might be added that for Chappell (The 
Preacher [1656]) preachers like Andrewes, Hall, Perkins, Sanderson, Smith, 
Taylor, Donne, and Hammond were all makers of ‘““Elaborate Sermons.” 

In the section on “Criticism,’’ Mr. Mitchell’s quality may be sampled in 
“The Attack on the ‘Metaphysicals’ ’’ (pp. 351 ff.). Here he quotes criticism 
that actually refers to Euphuism, Senecanism, and ‘“‘metaphysical”’ wit, which 
he elsewhere believes not to be the same thing. Little of this criticism comes 
before the Restoration, and that from Sidney and Greville is certainly rather 
stretched in its application (pp. 354-55). On page 385 South is made to an- 
ticipate Dryden’s stress of ‘‘propriety”’ in wit; but in this Dryden had antici- 
pated himself in the preface to Annus Mirabilis, and had, in turn, been an- 
ticipated by Hobbes in the Leviathan (Part I, chap. viii); for, of course, ‘‘suit- 
able expression” or ‘‘a propriety of thoughts and words’”’ is the product of an 
alliance between fancy and judgment in Restoration poetics. In his judgment 
of individual preachers, Mr. Mitchell leaves the reader somewhat bewildered; 
Donne, for instance, is at one moment the “‘greatest”’ and at the next is not 
“English” ; it would be instructive to follow the “progress of his soul” through 
these pages. Nor is this the only example of inconsistency in this book. While 
Mr. Mitchell admits the propriety of the ‘‘metaphysical”’ style for the ‘‘meta- 
physical’’ state of mind, he criticizes it for not being a flowing style. Seven- 
teenth-century writers could sometimes “flow”’ at the expense of other quali- 
ties, and Bohun described the “flowing” of Mrs. Evelyn as ‘‘Ciceronian.”’ A 
comparison of the translations of Tacitus by Greenway and Dryden would 
show, I believe, that Dryden was commonly not the less Latin of the two; it 
is probable that the plain style owed much to the Latin discipline which Eng- 
lish prose underwent during the first half of the seventeenth century. 

These remarks are not intended to detract from the very real worth of Mr. 
Mitchell’s book, but rather to suggest that his subject is complicated by many 
factors for which we have, perhaps, not yet found the simple governing mo- 
tives or laws. Full of details as his book is, it seems to me to be simplified be- 
yond or above some of the facts necessary to trace the evolution of English 
prose style even in pulpit oratory. But he has given to the subject a valuable 
bibliography and the best book in a field to which few are invited and fewer 


chosen in these days. 
GEORGE WILLIAMSON 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


The Prestige of Schiller in England: 1788-1859. By Freprric Ewen. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1932. Pp. xiii+287. 
The purpose of Dr. Ewen’s study is to trace the reception of Schiller’s 
work in England from Henry Mackenzie’s address, an ‘Account of the 
German Theater,” in 1788, to the Schiller Festival in 1859. It is not thus a 
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study of Schiller’s influence, a subject still awaiting a definitive treatment, but 
the story of how Schiller, especially as the author of Die Rauber and Wallen- 
stein, gradually won a place, not always critically founded, in English ap- 
preciation. 

It is a story of four fairly distinct periods of increasing popularity and 
comprehension. Undoubtedly Schiller’s most conspicuous triumph in Eng- 
land, at least in respect to literature in the narrower sense, occurred in the 
first and second periods. Among the “‘propagandists and romantics”’ of 1788- 
1805, the writers most definitely in tune with some of Schiller’s earlier work 
were Anne Radcliffe and Monk Lewis. It is possible, as the author demon- 
strates, to find echoes of Der Geisterseher in The Mysteries of Udolpho and The 
Italian, and in The Monk, ‘“‘while The Castle Spectre . . . . shows unmistak- 
able traces of kinship with The Robbers’’ (p. 42). The reception of Schiller 
from 1813 to 1844, by Carlyle, Gillies, Lockhart, Sterling, Beddoes, Blackie, 
and the Hares, was of course more significant and fruitful. In the case of 
Carlyle, especially, it led to results more definite at certain points than is com- 
monly recognized. Dr. Ewen points out, for example, the relation between 
Carlyle’s doctrines of the “‘unconscious”’ and of the nature of the poet, and 
certain passages in Schiller’s Naive und sentimentalische Dichtung und the 
Briefe iiber die aesthetische Erziehung des Menschen (pp. 145-47). During the 
third period (1844-55), periodical opinion completed its consolidation in 
favor of regarding Schiller as the most exalted expression of the poetic spirit 
in modern times. With Bulwer Lytton’s translation of the Poems and Ballads 
of Schiller (1842) the cult of Schiller became a religion, and the German poet 
entered what the author calls his “‘sainthood.”” Already, however, the pendu- 
lum of taste had begun to swing back; Carlyle’s championship of Goethe, for 
more than a quarter of a century, had at last triumphed; and G. H. Lewes’ 
Life and Works of Goethe, in 1855, reduced Schiller’s reputation to more 
modest proportions. 

The thoroughness of Dr. Ewen’s work is such that the subject will hardly 
need treating again. No scrap of information has been too small to become 
a factor in his conclusions. In the periodical literature alone he has been 
extraordinarily scrutinous; no less than sixty-nine periodicals figure in his 
references. The same unsparing study of all available sources of information 
is evident in other aspects of his study. Noteworthy side lights on Schiller’s 
reputation in England are furnished by such minor figures as Richard Cum- 
berland, Sarah Austin, Abraham Hayward, Mrs. Jameson, and the Howitts. 
Besides the inevitable consideration of Scott, Coleridge, Mrs. Hemans, and 
De Quincey, we find illuminating references to the works and correspondence 
of Miss Mitford, Fanny Kemble, Macready, Macaulay, and Thackeray. It 
is true that in many cases there is, in turn, only the briefest reference to 
Schiller. But the cumulative effect of these carefully chosen and always 
relevant passages is a compelling demonstration of the course of Schiller’s 
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fame, as it soared to impossible heights during the fifties and declined rapidly 
to a more rational level in the next decades. 

Perhaps Dr. Ewen’s subject is not calculated to inspire brilliant writing. 
His numerous subdivisions, however, relieve the style of some of the dulness 
which many readers will feel. At least two merits of a high order characterize 
his work: clear organization and accuracy. The first may be noted at a glance. 
The second may be indicated by the fact that an examination of more than a 
score of the references gives reason to believe that, both in factual fidelity and 
in logical conclusion, the work will stand as a valuable and reliable treatment 
of its subject. 

CHARLES FREDERICK HARROLD 
MicuHican State NorMat CouieGe 


Christina Georgina Rossetti. By ELEANOR WALTER THomas. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1931. Pp. viii-+-229. 


To commemorate the centenary of the birth of a distinguished Victorian 
poetess, several biographies and critical studies have appeared; and not the 
least among them is Christina Georgina Rossetti, by Eleanor Walter Thomas. 
Miss Thomas sets out, as she says in her preface, “‘to call attention in particu- 
lar to the relation of Christina Rossetti’s work to the literature of her time, 
to study her prose books for the light which they throw upon her poetry, and 
to indicate the association of some of her poems with the experiences of her 
life.”” Roughly one-half of the book (119 pp.) is devoted to a study of Christi- 
na’s life and environment; the remainder of the book is given over to criticisms 
of individual works, with an attempt to find general theses or points of view. 
The book fails, it seems to me, to present a clear portrait of Christina, the 
reader being able to gain no psychological or even literary interpretation of an 
amazing personality; and in her attempt to identify Christina in the light of 
Victorian thought, Miss Thomas does not clearly define just what the art of 
Christina Rossetti stood for, or how’far it was successful. But to be more 
specific. 

With the ability of a scholar Miss Thomas has made herself master not only 
of the facts of Christina Rossetti’s life, but of those of the Pre-Raphaelite 
circle. She has studied the biographical and critical works of half a century, 
in so far as they relate to her subject, and her work is full of references to the 
Pre-Raphaelites, as well as to such personalities as Charlotte Yonge, Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning, Tennyson, and others. The difficulty lies not in Miss 
Thomas’ acquaintance with her materials, but rather in her inability to pre- 
sent with any distinctness the personality of Christina. For example: the facts 
of Christina’s frustrated love for Charles Bagot Cayley are pathetically mea- 
ger; yet he was (as ten pages of the text prove) of much significance in the 
life of the poetess. Why not generalize; why not interpret; why not give more 
than the barest factual details? Even in quoting Christina’s love poems Miss 
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Thomas is vague; and one feels that she has not exploited the possibilities of 
her subject. 

Unquestionably Miss Thomas knows the literary work of Christina Rosset- 
ti, and in analyzing individual poems or passages she shows considerable in- 
sight. Her generalizations, however, are often unsatisfying and vague and are 
often not supported by evidence. The eighth chapter, ‘“The Unapparent 
World,” and the eleventh chapter, ‘“The Quest for the Infinite,” are particu- 
larly irritating, in that the reader has difficulty in seeing just what Miss 
Thomas means. Miss Thomas writes (on p. 142): “The greater number of 
Christina’s allegorical poems may be grouped by theme: allegories of life 
moving toward death, of life abstracted by worldly pleasure, of life postpon- 
ing its highest good because of indifference or folly, or of life spent in the 
unresting search after the unattainable; allegories of love dying, frustrated, or 
renounced, and of the shutting out of joy; and allegories of the Christian life.” 
The first of these groups Miss Thomas discusses carefully; but the remainder 
are not clearly defined—there is rather a series of criticisms of poems, with 
but little more generalization than obvious classification. 

At the outset of her book Miss Thomas professes to study Christina Rosset- 
ti in the light of Victorian thought; and this she does well, though she cer- 
tainly underestimates the individuality of Christina’s work. General sum- 
maries, too vague for the uninitiated, unnecessary for the specialist, perhaps 
mar the study; but on the whole Miss Thomas is to be congratulated on the 
suecess with which she examines Christina Rossetti’s environment. 

The work is accompanied by a good bibliography, containing a list of 
Christina’s works “‘as used by the author” and a list of works relating to the 
poetess. 

To recapitulate: Miss Thomas’ work on Christina Rossetti must serve 
henceforth as a book of reference. It contains most of the allusions to her and 
a detailed study of her work. The book, however, is an excellent illustration 
of the pitfall of modern scholarship. In her effort to be as definitive as possi- 
ble, to depend on authority, to quote rather than risk a summary, and to 
study factors of environment and heredity, Miss Thomas loses sight of the 
primary purposes of a critical biography: a clear presentation of an author’s 
work in the light of personality and background. 
, Ear. Lesire Griaes 
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The death of Eleanor Prescott Hammond in Boston on February 21 was a 
serious loss to American scholarship, particularly in the field of Chaucer and 
his imitators. Ill health as a child made her early education irregular; but as a 
young woman she became able to lay the foundation for her career. After a 
period at the University of Leipzig in 1891, she spent 1892-94 at Oxford, 
gaining first-class honors in English under the instruction of such men as 
Pater, Bradley, and especially Napier, whom she always regarded as her mas- 
ter. Coming to the University of Chicago in 1895 as fellow in English, she 
retained official connection with the University until 1904—as docent after 
three years in her fellowship. She received the degree of Ph.D in 1898, with a 
dissertation on Lydgate’s Danse macabre, and in 1903 an article by her on the 
text of The Parlement of Foules appeared in the Decennial Publications of the 
University (VII, 3-25). After resigning her docentship in 1904, she devoted 
herself wholly to scholarly interests except for a few courses in Wellesley Col- 
lege in recent years. 

The indebtedness of Modern Philology to Miss Hammond for valuable arti- 
cles is very great. She contributed to its first volume, in October, 1903, ““The 
Departing of Chaucer” (I, 331-36), and her last contribution appeared in 
August, 1929—“‘A Scribe of Chaucer” (X XVII, 27-33). During the interven- 
ing years seven other articles from her pen were published in this journal, and 
she was also a frequent contributor to Anglia, Modern Language Notes, and 
other periodicals. 

Miss Hammond’s most important work, however, is contained in two ad- 
mirable books, each indispensable to workers in its field: Chaucer, a Biblio- 
graphical Manual (Macmillan, 1908) and English Verse between Chaucer and 
Surrey (Duke University Press, 1927). The Chaucer Manual has been supple- 
mented by Professors Wells and Griffith; but it is greatly to be hoped that 
Miss Hammond’s material for a thorough revision is in such shape that it can 
be used. Even after a stroke more than two years before her death, she worked 
with her habitual clear-sighted intelligence whenever possible. 

Though her scholarly work is characterized by thoroughness, accuracy, 
orderliness, sound judgment, and the most scrupulous care, Miss Hammond’s 
friends like to think also of other qualities—of her zest for living, her keen 
Yankee wit, her versatility as displayed, for example, in the ‘romantic com- 
edy” Susanna Shakespeare (privately printed, 1916), and the terza rima 
translation of Cantos I-VII of the Inferno (also privately printed, 1919, pref- 
aced by a brief but excellent essay on the translating of Dante).—GrorcGE L. 
Marsa. 
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Two scholastic traditions combine in J. Bithell’s Germany: A Companion 
to German Studies (New York: Lincoln MacVeagh, 1932; pp. xii+423), which 
is the American reprint of a work designed for British students. One tradi- 
tion, which derives from the handbooks for students of Latin and Greek litera- 
tures and civilizations, appears in the subtitle. The various authors—for J. 
Bithell contributes only one of the eleven essays composing the book—seek 
to provide the student with the necessary information about things and ideas 
in Germany. On the whole, the present book does not give so comprehensive 
a survey of a civilization as do the handbooks for the classical civilizations. 
We learn little about German colonization and settlement, government and 
law, and realia generally. Of course, treatment of such matters would have 
considerably enlarged the book. The second tradition which Bithell’s Ger- 
many represents is a newer one: that of Deutschkunde. With the changes in 
German education since the war has come a desire to present the essential 
facts about German life and culture in interpretative rather than in encyclo- 
pedic form. It is hard to say how successfully the two traditions can be com- 
bined. In the present instance, the author of ‘Peoples, Language, Thought,” 
the first chapter, gives primarily interpretation and does not lead us to an 
effective acquaintance with fundamental works in the history and bibliog- 
raphy of these subjects (he names no book on German philosophy and cites 
O. Weise, Aesthetik der deutschen Sprache, as the sole authority on language). 
The author of “German Music” names only two English reference works be- 
cause “‘a short bibliography would serve no purpose.’’ On the other hand, 
“German Literature,’ “German Painting,’ and “German Architecture” are 
amply documented (the authors do not cite bibliographical works as a rule; 
e.g., Dahlmann-Waitz, Quellenkunde zur deutschen Geschichte; R. F. Arnold, 
Allgemeine Biicherkunde zur neueren deutschen Literaturgeschichte are missing), 
and particularly the first of these three chapters organizes the bibliographical 
material helpfully and conveniently. The book is useful and should be within 
the easy reach of the student. In a future edition the general editor might well 
consider removing the twofold discussion of language (pp. 13-26, 170-72), 
adding discussions of some matters which cut across archaeology, ethnology, 
and linguistics, such as the forms of the German house and village and the 
history of German place-names, and supplying a usable bibliography for 
German philosophy and music.—A. T. 


In Germany there is great unrest and uncertainty in the camp of the philo- 
logian as well as in that of the politician: in French linguistics, Vossler at 
Munich and Gilliéron in France have made formidable forays upon the tradi- 
tional schools of Tobler, Foerster, and Gaston Paris, and the smoke of combat 
still hangs heavy. But the atmosphere will clear: post nubila Phoebus. 
Meantime, valiant work is being done by Meyer-Liibke, Hilka, Appel, Ebel- 
ing, and others to reaffirm the values believed in for so long by the successors 
of Diez; and in this company we must also mention K. Voretzsch, whose list 
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of Old French textbooks continues to grow impressively. His Einfiihrung in 
das Studium der altfranzésischen Literatur, of which the third edition was of 
1925, now appears in English translation (by F. M. du Mont; Halle: Nie- 
meyer, 1931); the companion Einfiihrung in das Studium der altfranzésischen 
Sprache is now issued in a sixth edition, and to these the indefatigable author 
now adds (through the same publisher) a second edition of his Altfranzésisches 
Lesebuch in two parts, Lesebuch and Wérterbuch (315 pp. in all), dedicated to 
the memory of Albert Stimming. 

This Old French Reader of Voretzsch is less extensive and much less expen- 
sive than the Chrestomathies of K. Bartsch, which have done duty for so long; 
it will render excellent service to students, whether they are looking for mate- 
rials in literature or in language. As the price in the United States of the 
Studer-Waters Historical French Reader (1924) is almost prohibitive (cf. Mod. 
Phil., XXII, 434), American students cannot do better than to invest in the 
Voretzsch Reader, especially if they are working alone or depending to any 
extent upon self-instruction. The selection is excellent, the texts are accurate, 
the commentary valuable and suggestive. In the glossary, the etymologies 
are given but (unfortunately) without the Latin quantities, which of course 
are necessary in any close work. A few matters of detail may be touched upon: 
Page 57: the meaning of vers, ‘strophe,’ which seems to go back to the fact that 
Lat. versus is both singular and plural, so that a heading intended as ‘verses’ 
‘metra’ was misunderstood to mean ‘a group of verses’ ‘a strophe,’ is not regis- 
tered in the glossary. Page 100: primerament (?) Page 120: atendre is not 
well defined; the expression atendre covent, ‘be true to an engagement,’ occurs 
in Perlesvaus 5378, 6686, 6882. So here, atendre une dame is opposed to guerpir 
une dame. Page 130: the Chanson de bele Doe is printed as in the Servois edition, 
not as emended by me in Romania, XL (1911), 452. Page 183, line 21: Pot- 
vin’s reading deserite (an Ind. Ps. 3 like tolt above) was correct, as also in OPC 
of Perlesvaus, and should not have been disturbed.—T. A. J. 


Medieval medical compendia are now being made available in reprints, 
and such publications serve the interests of both medical historians and phi- 
lologists. Apart from the value which they have as materials for linguistic 
studies, we find in them evidences of cultural survivals and beginnings. Liter- 
ary values are usually absent. These medical works are ordinarily compila- 
tions of earlier sources and very often draw on Bartholomew of Salerno (see 
the fundamental dissertation of C. Graeter, Ein Leipziger deutscher Bartholo- 
maeus [Leipzig, 1918]), as does, for example, the Danish work published by 
Poul Hauberg (En middelalderlig dansk Lagebog (Copenhagen, 1927]). H. 
Larsen (An Old Icelandic Medical Miscellany, ‘“Det norske videnskaps- 
akademi” [Oslo, 1931]) supplies a convenient introductory bibliography, par- 
ticularly to the excellent Scandinavian publications. To be sure, Larsen’s 
miscellany differs considerably from Hauberg’s leechbook and the German 
compilations (see particularly S. Norrbom, Das Gothaer mittelniederdeutsche 
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Arzneibuch, ‘‘Mittelniederdeutsche Arzneibiicher,’’ Vol. I [Hamburg, 1921]). 
The latest publication of this sort to come into my hands is E. Windler’s 
satisfactory edition: Das Bremer mittelniederdeutsche Arzneibuch des Arnoldus 
Doneldey, ‘‘Denkmiiler herausgegeben vom Verein fiir niederdeutsche Sprach- 
forschung,” Vol. VII (Neumiinster: Karl Wachholtz, 1932; pp. xv+84). 
This is again the usual sort of compilation based on Bartholomew of Salerno, 
although the derivation of several sections is quite obscure. Some curious 
matters remain to be investigated: the antecedents of the astrological com- 
ment on the twelve months and the list of the “Dies aegyptiaci.’”’ The origin 
and relations of superstitions about unlucky days and the influence of this 
list are, it seems to me, particularly attractive subjects for study; and, lest it 
be overlooked, I note an out-of-the-way item in this connection: Finn Mag- 
nusen, Den forste November og den forste August (Copenhagen, 1829). Windler 
has put at our disposal a text which offers very interesting problems.—A. T. 


The Vercelli Book (New York: Columbia University Press, 1932), the sec- 
ond of the series entitled ‘‘The Anglo Saxon Poetic Records,” maintains the 
high standard set by The Junius Manuscript. In addition to the apparatus 
presented in the first volume, Professor Krapp gives a list of accents in The 
Vercelli Book and also in The Junius Manuscript. A careful examination of 
both volumes shows that throughout the punctuation is reasonable, that 
emendations are made sparingly and in the main only where the manuscript 
reading seems unsatisfactory, and that the notes give all necessary textual 
evidence. A comparison (limited to several passages taken at random) of 
Krapp’s text with Max Forster’s facsimile revealed no errors. The only possi- 
bly disappointing aspect of this volume is that those not so familiar with the 
poems as Professor Krapp is may be desirous of finding somewhat more an- 
notation of difficult passages. Nevertheless this volume, like the other, is a 
marvel of conciseness; in space, little if any greater than that used by Grein- 
Wiilcker’s Bibliothek, they give vastly more. 

As the fifth volume in Professor Krapp’s series, The Paris Psalter and the 
Meters of Boetius has appeared (1932). A critical apparatus is provided simi- 
lar to that of the other volumes. Since no complete editions of the Psalms 
have appeared previously in English, the notes and introduction have more 
novelty than those in the preceding volumes of the series. A cursory inspection 
indicates that the text of the fifth volume is as correct as that in the other vol- 
umes and the notes as concise and pregnant.—J. R. H. 


After an interval of eight years, Professor Carleton Brown has supplement- 
ed his well-known Religious Lyrics of the XIVth Century with a companion 
volume, English Lyrics of the XII Ith Century (Oxford University Press, 1932). 
The omission of the word “religious”’ from the title of this latter volume indi- 
cates that it contains secular as well as religious poetry—a fact that adds 
vastly to its attractiveness to the reader. Of the ninety-one poems, a consid- 
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erable number have not been printed hitherto. It is unnecessary to point out 
the value for the student of language as well as literature of having such a 
body of poetry of the thirteenth century available in one place. Professor 
Brown’s introduction and notes are of the high quality that one expects to 
find in all his work, and the glossary enables the reader usually to discern 
under their strange spellings the real words of the texts.—J. R. H. 


Strangely enough, Joseph Freiherr von Eichendorff has not been the object 
of much intellectual curiosity on the part of students of German. Standard 
histories of the literature are satisfied to give a cursory discussion of the lyric 
poems—about which there are seemingly no problems—thereby neglecting 
another important part of his work, the satirical dramas. About these, 
Fraulein Ilse Heyer has submitted a scholarly review and detailed criticism, 
purposing to show the poet’s hitherto unsuspected analytical mind, open to 
and passing judgment on all political and social trends of his time (Hichendorffs 
dramatische Satiren [““Hermaea,’”’ No. XXVIII]. Halie an der Saale: Max 
Niemeyer Verlag, 1931; pp. 140.) 

After reading this work, however, the writer of this review feels that the 
satirical aspect of Eichendorff has rightly been neglected. An extreme bias, 
especially on matters contrary to the Catholic religion, which he embraced, 
characterizes this Eichendorff. To him hostility to the church is hostility to 
Christianity. The headspring of all opposition is, of course, the Reformation, 
and all authors since that time are doomed to oblivion. Obviously this is not 
the Eichendorff of the Wanderlieder and the Taugenichts. Our mild, nature- 
loving poet becomes here a fanatic, showering scorn upon all who may hold 
opposing ideas. Protestant poets are no true poets, in his estimation, for they 
uphold the supremacy of mind, and mind cannot be greater than God and 
the church. Schiller, with his doctrine of the subjective power of the indi- 
vidual, Fichte with his Absolute Ego, these in particular are damned; only 
Goethe is respected because he is the greatest of the erring ones! 

In the satires under discussion, Krieg den Philistern und Meierbeths Glick 
und Ende, are hidden clever but vicious thrusts at not one but all contempo- 
rary literati, at Fouque, at Hoffmann and Tieck, along with lesser lights, now 
merely names, Raupach, Horn, and Déring. Again the satire is motivated by 
a religious impulse, for no admittedly Catholic author is so treated. 

One might easily conclude that Eichendorff, by reason of his violence, dis- 
played a corresponding lack of order and of logic. Such is the case. Each of 
the satires is so replete with hidden allusions to this or that person, not even 
excepting the Dresdner Liederkreis, that unless one were to analyze as 
minutely as did Fraulein Heyer each sentence of his work, one would conclude 
that the dramas were highly elaborate treatises about nothing. They are long 
and they are tedious, and not even the convincing arguments and references 
of Fraulein Heyer could interest any but a contemporary in them. 

The strongest parts of her study are those which treat of the backgrounds, 
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political and social. These are effectively and yet concisely set forth. The 
literary salons—especially that of the brilliant Rahel and her followers—the 
theater of the day, the pseudo-romantic school, all these are described un- 
usually well. Perhaps Fraulein Heyer did well to expose Eichendorff’s failings 
as she did; though it will not popularize him, it certainly will lead to a truer 
estimate of a writer hitherto known only as a Naturschwairmer.—RoOBERT 


WALLENBORN. 


Professor John C. Blankenagel’s long-awaited study of The Dramas of 
Heinrich von Kleist (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1931; 
pp. xii+261) is being received with divided feelings by students of nineteenth- 
century German literature. As an authoritative discussion of Kleist’s dra- 
matic technique and of his sources, it certainly falls somewhat short of the 
mark. As a thoroughly sympathetic evaluation of his plays in the light of 
Kleist’s life and character, however, the book is an eminently successful con- 
tribution. Every page of the work gives evidence of the author’s deep sym- 
pathy and genuine love for the unfortunate dramatist, and it is only natural 
that the result is biographical rather than critical. The lay reader cannot 
fail to carry away from the book an understanding of the personality of this 
strange genius while the scholar is impressed anew with the psychological 
problems involved in the concepts of romanticism, classicism, and realism. 

It is evident that the bock is primarily intended for use in courses in com- 
parative literature. The detailed and painstaking plot-analyses which it con- 
tains and the fact that it is written in English indicate its purpose. To say that 
the book fills a long-felt want would be underestimating its value. There is no 
other adequate treatment of Kleist in the English language, and his plays are 
generally accessible only in the original. Moreover, the entire plan, treat- 
ment, and style of the book are of such a character as to make it almost ideal 
for the student who approaches Kleist and his time with a somewhat sketchy 
background of early nineteenth-century literature. 

The reviewer feels it his duty to comment on the deplorably patronizing 
tone of an earlier review (Allen W. Porterfield in Modern Language Notes, 
Vol. XLVII [April, 1932]). The character of Professor Blankenagel’s study 
makes it evident that the author has no intention of creating a new classifi- 
cation for Kleist or to quarrel with those who regard him as a romanticist. 
It is his sincere conviction that “Kleist is too complex to permit of classifica- 
tion....,’’ and he has no desire to precipitate a fruitless and pedantic dis- 
cussion about literary movements that for the most part lead a shadowy and 
dubious life on the pages of histories of literature. The suggestion that Pro- 
fessor Blankenagel might have done better to translate one of the German 
volumes on Kleist (e.g., Friedrich Braig’s Kleist) reflects a lack of understand- 
ing of the purpose and the value of Blankenagel’s work. The very fact that 
Braig’s book is five times as large as this one is a serious handicap, and its 
erudition does not compensate for its lack of the warmth and enthusiasm that 
characterizes Blankenagel’s treatise Gustave O. ARLT. 
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For the Summer Quarter, 1933— 


ATTEND THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
VISIT THE CENTURY OF PROGRESS EXPOSITION 


The University regards the Exposition as a significant part of the educational program 
Chicago offers to those who come to the University for work during the summer, and in 
shaping its schedule has taken full advantage of the educational facilities of the Exposition. 
The Exposition grounds are only a ten-minute ride from the University campus. 





The University Program 
The University offers a choice of work in the Divisions of the Biological Sciences, the 
Humanities, the Physical Sciences, and the Social Sciences, and in the Professional Schools— 
the School of Business, the Divinity School, the School of Education, the Law School, the 
School of Medicine, the School of Social Service Administration, and the Graduate Library 
School. 


Courses on the New Plan 
Six courses on the New College Plan, given by members of the Faculty closely associated 
with the organization of the Plan, will be offered for administrative officers and instructors 


in colleges and secondary schools. 


Special Lectures 
Throughout the Summer a series of lectures by Faculty members and visiting scholars 
will be presented. Topics range from “Current Trends in Business” to “Public Opinion 
in International Affairs.” 


Conferences 
There will be conferences on permanent readjustments in higher education, the adminis- 
tration and supervision of public schools, the reconstruction of business education in 
secondary schools, county welfare organization, public opinion in international affairs, and 


on other topics. 


Low Transportation Rates 
Because of the Exposition, unusually attractive railroad and bus rates to Chicago will 
be available for Summer Quarter students. For details, consult your local ticket agents. 


SUMMER QUARTER DATES 


First Term, JuNE 20-Juty 21 » * Seconp TERM, Juty 24-AvucustT 25 


For the Summer Quarter Announcements, containing complete details regarding admission, 
courses, housing, expenses, and other information, address 


DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
Box 71-A 
Tue University or Cuicaco 
Cuicaco, ILiinors 














HISPANIC REVIEW 


A Quarterly Journal Devoted to Research in the Hispanic Languages 
and Literatures 
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Forthcoming numbers will contain articles and reviews by Professors Narciso Alonso Cortés, Rodriguez 
Marin, E. Allison Peers, H. C. Berkowitz, A. Hiimel, E. H. “Templin William J. Entwistle, Cone Sturgis, 
Alice H. Bushee, Ada M. Coe, S. Griswold Morley, and C. E. Ani 
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Address inquiries and orders to: 
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of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 























Was Balzac the father of modern realism? 


| STUDIES IN 
le Powe cugin  DBALZAC’S REALISM 


Le Curé de Tours By 


Eugénie Grandet E. PRESTON DARGAN, W. L. CRAIN 


Le Pere Goriot 
Le Cousin Pons AND OTHERS 


La Maison du Chat-qui-pelote—these are the novels which a group of Uni- 
versity of Chicago Balzacians has studied with a view to answering that 
much-discussed question, 

In the opening chapter, Professor Dargan outlines the components of 
realistic technique. Then, in each succeeding chapter, an individual author 
applies this criterion to one of the novels listed above, determining to what 
extent the novel qualifies as realistic. A wide variety within this general 
pattern permits a good cross-section of the Comédie humaine to be shown. 
This is the third volume in the “Studies in Balzac” series. $3.00 
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